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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MADE- 
MOISELLE MARS, OF THB THEATRE 
FRANCAIS, AT PARIS. 

(With a Portrait.) 


HE great celebrity of this beau- 

tiful and accomplished French 
actress, who may be called the 
JORDAN of Paris, has induced us 
to gratify our subscribers with an 
engraving of her portrait, from an 
original picture, together with the 
following sketch of her theatrical 
career; for which we are indebted 
to a literary friend now resident at 
Paris, 

This luminary of the Theatre 
Francais was born in the year 1774. 
Passionately fond of the stage from 
her infancy, she procured at an early 
age an engagement in a minor the- 
atre; but, though then possessing the 
verm of comic excellence, she did 
not at once display it. Amongst 
other theatres, she played at the 
Theatre de Montansier, now called 
Les Varieties. She appeared coldly 
correct, bat gained no extraordi- 
nary applause. Ler manners were 
elegant and interesting, while the 
beauty of her person and the sweet- 
ness of her voice added the charins 
of Nature to the graces of Art. 

At length she made her debut at 
the Theatre Francais, and chose the 
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cast of characters called les ingenues, | 


or parts where the effusions of pure | 
herself, she essayed the characters 


nature are called into action. ‘The 


charm over every thing she attempt- 
ed, and made even the pieces of 
Marivaux appear natural. Far from 
being unduly elated by the applause 
of crowded houses, she sedulously 
studied the business of the stage 
and the secrets of the art, to render 
herself more worthy of that par- 
tiality which the public entertained 
for her; and the critics confessed 
that what they had originally con- 
sidered cold correctness contained an 
admirable bye-play, which they had 
not before duly appreciated. 

Soon leaving all her rivals far be- 
hind, she stood pre-eminently alone, 
To the simple, artless, yet arch 
style of acting, she joined a sen- 
sibility and feeling, which pro- 
duced on the stage all the illusions 
of real life. In the character of 
Victorine, in ‘* Le Philosophie sans 
le Savoir,” she was truly pathetic, 
and excited the most powerful sym- 
pathies, and even touched the tragic 
chords with a delicacy and truth 
hitherto unknown to the character, 
In Angelique, in “l' Assemblée de 
Famille,” she developed her asto- 
nishing talent in adding new graces 
to sentiments the most pure, and 
rendering geutleness itself still more 
amiable. She supported this irre- 
gular and even indifferent drama, by 


{ . 
her own powers, against all the at- 


tacks of the critics. 
Feeling additional confidence in 


exquisite humour with which she | of the finished coquettes: amongst 
oe i pe 

‘played the most insignificant parts | others, she played that of Celi- 
© ¥ . © e . , . 

then became the theme of universal | mene in the ‘‘ Misanthrope,” with 

astonisliment; she threw a magic |a fon entirely new to the cha- 
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racter, but with less comic humour 
than Mademoiselle Leverd. ‘The 
partisans of this actress had recourse 
to every species of intrigue to de- 
prive Mademoiselle Mars of her 
just elaims to success, and to dis- 
gust her with the part; and, being 
uvable to express their malice 
with effect in the theatre, where 
she had nearly as many admirers 
as spectators, her detractors, 
aware of her aversion to come for- 
ward after a play to receive the 
thanks ofa delighted audience (which 
is very common on the French stage), 
loudly demanded she should come 
forward after the piece of “ Le 
Jeunesse de Henri IV.” a part in 
when she peculiarly excelled; and, 
as she declined the invitation, they 
represented her as scorning the 
public favor, and placed at the 
stage-door of the theatre a number 
of persons to hiss, who continued the 
hissiog-concert until she had arrived 
at her own house, 

Far from being discouraged, she re- 
solved to surpass her jealous rivaleven 
in her own line, as the most proper 
vengeance that she could take; and 
even her friends could not wish her 
triumph more complete. Elmire, 
in the * Tartuffe” of Meoliere, had 
never been played to the satisfaction 
of enlightened criticism: in the hands 
of Mademoiselle Mars it was entirely 
a new character to the stage, leaving 
criticism itself behind. In Celiante, 
in ‘* Le Philosophie Marié,” she 
excited still greater astovishment: 
the humour, the fickleness, the hasty 
teraper, folly, and ecaprice, of this 
character, called forth all the talents 
of Madile. Mars, whose bye-play 
was considerably more than “what 
was set down for her” by the au- 


thor; and such was the reality of 


the illusion in her acting of this part, 
that she both looked and was a 
very demon, 

She succeeds admirably in the 
parts of intriguing chambermaids, 
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as in Suzanne in ‘“‘ Les Nocesde Fi- 
garo.” She even plays the Page 
in the same piece, and in that of the 
“Two Pages ;” and the part of 
Benjamin, in the tragedy of “* Oma- 
sis” with no less applause. 

It may now safely be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
Madempiselle Mars is the first comic 
actress in France; she equally ex- 
cels in the artless girl and the per- 
fect coquette, in the sweetness of sen- 
sibility and the careless gaiety of the 
romp; aud, though she has not at 
present her equal as a saobrette, it 
is clearly perceptible that when tine 
shall interdict the characters of 
youth, she will shine with perhaps 
greater lustre than ever in the higher 
characters of genteel comedy. 

The figure of Mademoiselle Mars 
is peculiarly elegant; her countenance 
open, noble, and majestic; she is a 
beauty that charms at first sight ; her 
manners are mild and graceful ; they 
exhibit a marked contrast with those 
of the generality of the French ac- 
tresses ; and it only requires to look 
at MademoiselleMars to be convinced 
that she has avoided and resisted the 
numerous temptations to which the 
profession is liable. 

But, though she is as distinguished 
for her talents as for her acting, 
her political conduct has not escaped 
the severity of criticism. Napoleon, 
forming a due estimate of her ge- 
bius, was one of her greatest ad- 
mirers, and he protected her against 
powerful intrigues. Mademoiselle 
Mars, on her part, admired with en- 
thusiasm the nation’s idol; and, after 


' the 20th ef March, 1815, she con- 





stantly wore the violet on some part 
of her dress. One of her friends, a 
royalist, observed on the occasion, ‘I 
do not wonder at it—the emperor has 
always regarded Mars as the first of 
the gods.”—* Yes,” she instantly 
replied, with a bewitching smile, 
*‘and Mars regards the emperor as 
the first of mortals.” 













































M. Papillon de Ferté, superinten- 
dant of the theatres and the menus 
plaisirs du roi, said to her, in a 
tone at once gentle and gallant, 
‘“‘ Charming rose, when will you 
cease to be a violet?” She replied 
in the same tone, “ When the pa- 
pillon (a butterfly) becomes an 
eagle.” 

The royalists, however, knowing 
her devotion to Napoleon, in order 
tu annoy her, frequently called out, 
** Vive le Roi!—why don’t you ery 
Vive le Roi!” She replied, “Tdo 
not like crying, it isa part I have 
not studied ; cae. as my first cbject 
is to please, I will even essay to cry 
Vive le Roi!” 

Thus, to her theatrical excel- 
lence, Mademoiselle Mars joins that 
of poignant wit and genuine humour, 
aud her society is therefore courted by 
thehighest ranks. Mademoiselle Mars 


has refused very splendid offers of 


marriage. Prince Galitzin was pas- 
sionately in love with her, and offered 
her splendid presents, which she bad 
the dignity of hersex to decline. The 
prince, however, would not be sur- 
passed in generosity, and on his re- 
turn to Russia he sent her a splendid 
present of twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds—a tribute at 
once worthy of the giver and re- 
ceiver, 
—<— 


ON DUELLING, 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
Ir may appear to you an extraor- 
dinary request for you to insert an 
antidote to the practice of DUEL- 
LING in a Lady’s Magazine; but, 
I trust you will, when the power. 
fulness of female influence is consi- 
dered, be convinced, with me, that 
such a subject is not unsuitable for 
a place in your valuable pages. 
What is it that has driven so many 
humane, moral, and even (in other 
respects ) religious men, to commit 
deliberate acts of murder under the 
name of duelling?—an insuperable 
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dread of ineurring public odium. 
The opinion of the world brands that 
man a coward whose conscience will 
not suffer him to become a duellist! 
And is not a large share of this same 
‘opinion of the world” constituted 
of, and a still larger portion influe 
enced by, the sentiments of THAT 
SEX whose admiration and regard 
are the highest earthly reward of 
manly virtue? Until, therefore, it 
shall become a mark of infamy in 
woman to admit a duellist to her 
bosom, this brutal custom, now so 
unaccountably sanctioned in civilized 
nations, will never be effectually 
eradicated. It may require ages to 
make such a sentiment universal in 
Europe; yet it is not the less your 
duty, sir, to use the opportunities 
afforded you of at least correcting 
so horrible a perversion of human 
nature, as it (it is too much to be 
feared) oftentimes operates even in 
the breast of British beauty, when 
it rewards the sanguinary, or at best 
the unfeeling, challenger of a fellow 
creature’s life with those approving 
siniles that ought to beam upon 
the justly brave alone. With this 
impression, I request leave to call 
the attention of your readers to a 
subject which, as | have said, may 
at first sight seem foreign to the 
purposes of your excellent Miscel- 
lany. 

Duelling took its rise among the 
ancient Goths, a people remarkable 
for ignorance and barbarity, who 
spread vice, oppression, and misery 
over the greatest part of the world, 
When it was appealed to, it was 
supposed Heaven took part with the 
innocent against the guilty; but this 
we know is far from the ordinary 
conduct of divine Providence in the 
world, It has been said in defence of 
duelling, that the fear of it preserves 
order in society, and that it parti- 
cularly promotes civility and good 
breeding in conversation, This 
opinion is wholly without - founda- 


tion. The advocates for this truly 
A 2 
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Gothic practice tell us, that it is a 
mark of courage, and that it is ne- 
cessary to keep such a principle 
alive in all military countries, In 
order to preserve a military spirit. 
To confute this, I need only re- 
mark that duelling was unknown in 
those armies of ancient Greece and 
Rome, whose bravery so long asto- 
nished the world, So far is duel-j 
ling from being a mark of true 
courage, that it much oftener is a 
mark of the want of it. Men who 
have distinguished themselves in 
battle seldom fight duels. It is 
chiefly to wipe away the suspicion of 
a want of courage that men appeal 
to private combats. Of this the 
history of modern armies furnishes 
many remarkable examples:—an 
officer who has turned his back im- 
properly upon his enemy never fails 
to court a quarrel, in order that he 
may retrieve his character by a duel. 
There is no true courage in this 
conduct; it originates in a sense of 
shame only, and is the offspring of 
genuine cowardice, Duelling is not 
only contrary to good breeding and 
true courage, but likewise is con- 
trary to reason and religion. Every 
duellist, therefore, acts the part of 
a madman, and an infidel or a rebel 
against the divine government; he 
tramples upon the dictates of policy 
and self-interest, and disobeys the 
obligations of duty, friendship, and 
benevolence. Nay, further ;—he 
either denies by his conduct the 
existence of a God, or robs him of 
one of bis principal attributes; and 
by avenging his own cause, he 
snatches the sword of justice from 
the hand of the Deity, thereby 
usurping the authority of the righte- 
ous Judge of the world. 

To exhibit by exemplification the 
complicated folly, wickedness, and 
misery, which frequently are the 
consequences of duelling, I beg 





leave to submit to your readers the 
following history of a duel :— | 


Two young gentlemen of amia- 
ble characters and manners, form- 
ed a most intimate friendship for 
each other during their studies im 
Trinity College, Dublin, After 
they had taken their degrees, one 
accompanied the other to his fa- 
ther’s, in the country, where he 
became strongly attached to the 
sister of his friend, a young lady of 
great beauty and many fine accom- 
plishments. Equality of rank and 
fortune invited to a match on both 
sides, and, after a few visits, the 
day was fixed upon for their marri- 
age. The evening before this event, 
the young gentleman invited the 
brother of his intended bride, and 
a few other gentlemen, to a neigh- 
bouring tavern, in order to take 
leave (as he said) of his bachelor’s 
life. At supper, a dispute took 
place between the two friends upon 
a trifling subject: and it arose gra- 
dually to such a height as to in- 
terest their passions. The rest of 
the company, as is too often the 
case, were silent listeners to the 
controversy. At length, the intended 
bridegroom contradicted his friend 
ina tone of voice which one of the 
company interpreted into giving the 
lie. The friend would have passed 
it by, but the company insisted upon 
its being an affront, and with one 
accord said it required satisfaction, 
He was forced to challenge him ; 
Which he did by throwing a glove 
across the table: his intended bro- 
ther-in-law returned a glove, and 
seconds were immediately chosen to 
fix the time, place, and weapons, for 
aduel, They met the next morning 
at six o'clock, at the place ap- 
pomted, The seconds examined and 
loaded the pistols, and afterwards 
marked the distance from which they 
were to fire, : 

Here let us pause a moment, and 
reflect upon the anguish of each of 


(these amiable young gentlemen.— 


They met without resentment.— 






























































Resentment, did I say? They met 
with hearts overflowing with love to 
each other. One of them took a 
handkerchief from his pocket, and 
wiped a tear from his face, which he 
ascribed to the coolness of the morn- 
ing.—Oh, Honour! mistaken sense 
of Honour! is it thusthou rewardest 
thy votaries? Is it thus thou tearest 


from our hearts every principle of 


friendship, justice, aud humanity, 
in order to preserve the good opinion 
of the world ?—Indulgent Heaven! 
let my guide through life be Con- 
science: let the world judge me 
as it please; but may I never be 
permitted to do violence to its dic- 


tates, nor to the gentle affections of 


nature'—But, to return to the in- 
teresting scene before us. 

The two friends are tixed by their 
seconds ten feet from each other. 
The word of command to fire is 
given—but no discharge of pistols is 
heard. A second time they are 
commanded to fire—but the solemn 
silence continnes. At length one 
of the seconds cries out, “* Cow- 
ards both, by ——,” mentioning the 
name of the Supreme Being. A third 
time they are commanded to fire— 
the pistol of the intended bridegroom 
was alone discharged, and its con- 
tents were unfortunately lodged in the 
breast of his intended brother-in- 
law! Tle saw him fall, and ran to 
embrace him ; he pressed him to his 
bosom—he received his last look, 
full of anguish and aflection—and 
felt his breast beat for the last time, 
in his arms, 

The agony of the miserable sur- 
vivor could not be described. He 
attempted several times to put an 
end to his existence, and was with 
difficulty prevented from doing so, 
by the interposition and pious advice 


of Dr. Berkley, then bishop of 


Cloyne. By the advice of his friends 
he was prevailed upon to undertake 
a vovage to England, in order to be 
eut of the way of those scenes which 


The Portrait ; or, the Umbrella paints the Man. 
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kept alive the anguish of his mind, 
—But the distress of the duel did 
not end here. The lady to whom 
the surviving friend was engaged 
was so much aflected by the death 
of her brother by means of her 
intended husband’s hands, that she 
lost her reason, and soon after died 
in a mad-house; her afflicted fa- 
ther and mother died in a year afler 
her, from broken hearts. The mi- 
serable author of their deaths was no 
less unhappy than either of them, 
He lived twenty years afterwards m 
obscurity in London; and declared 
to a friend, not long before he died, 
that hie had never retired to rest with- 
out fancying he saw his bleeding 
friend, his distracted mistress, and 
their heart-broken parents, around 
his bed, all reproaching him as the 
author of their misery, 
a 
For the British Lady’s Mugazine. 

Tue following jeu d’esprit has 
been much admired in the Parisian 
We verily believe none but 
a Frenchman could have produced 
such a literary toy; and we leave its 
mers to be appreciated by our 
readers, 
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THE PORTRAIT, OR, THE UMBRELLA 


PAINTS THE MAN, 

SIR, Paris. 

Pernt me to inform Yea, that, 
the evening betore last, 1 founda. 
pik silk umbrella, which I now 
have the honour to send to you. 

I am perfectly ignorant to whom 
it belongs; but | think [ may ven- 
ture to state that the owner is a man 
about forty, a great admirer of his 


| own person, a lover of fashions and 


music; ang, without ever having 
seen him, or even knowing his name, 
I can tell you that he wears a 
flaxen wig, is fresh-coloured, aud 
has lost, on the left side of the 
mouth, the tooth preceding those 
called the canime teeth, He is about 
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five feet eight inches high ; generally 
wears a light- blue coat, and, on the 
day he lost his umbrella, wore black 
silk-breeches and stockings. 

If you doubt for a moment my 
accuracy 1 paiuting a man I never 
saw or heard of, the bare inspec- 
tion of the lost object will con- 
vince you to the contrary. A few 
Jight flaxen hairs, which I found 
on the umbrella the moment it was 
Jost (for it was in a very public 
place), informed me that he wore a 
wig, the quality of the hairs proving 
that they belonged to a wig; from 
which I cone! lude that he is of ¢ 
certain age, and the tooth wanting 
confirms my judgment. Every body 
knows that the impression of the air 
and the contact of water produce 
on umbrellas a very different effect 
from that of the rays of a burning 
sun: and, as the silk of the umbrella 
is evidently faded from that cause, 
ui is clear that the gentleman feaved 
to be sun-burnt, and was careful to 

reserve the freshness of his looks. 
r ascertain his Stature, I untolded 
the umbrella, and | observed, 
holding it high enough for myself, 
that the traces left on the varnish by 
the warmth and humidity of the 
hand were below the part where | 
held mine. Afterwards, folding the 
umbrella as a walkipe-stick, it was 
too long for me; from whigh I con- 
cluded that he five feet eight 
mehes high, or three inches taller 
than myself. As to his dress, a 
slight blue tinge was visible on the 
umbrella, from its having been fre- 
quently carried under the arm:— 
hence the colour of his coat. As to 
the rest of his dress, on examining, 
i found little heirs of black silk 
which had come off by friction while 
the person seated held the umbrella 
between his legs, which left no doubt 
of lis having been dressed, on the 
day in question, in black silk stock- 
ings; and therefore the odds are in 


IS 


favour that bis small-clothes were of } 
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This elegant 
dress, the flaxen wig, and even : the 
colour of the ebject lost, sufficiently 


the same material, 


prove that the unknown is a man of 


fashion, &c. 

If you wish to know how I have 
discovered that he is fond of music 
and has lost a tooth, carefully exa- 
nine the handle of the umbrella, and 
you will perceive evident marks of 
seven teeth: the impressions by the 
two canine ones are a little deeper 
than the others; and you will ob- 
serve that, next the incision made 
by the left canine tooth, there is the 
space of a tooth without any im- 
pression until you come to the next 
tooth. This pressure of the teeth 
on the handle of the umbrella 
strongly denotes the attitude of a 
man who, being seated and support- 
ing himself on his cane, listens with 
attention, and even interest; and 
you will more readily agree with me 
that the gentleman is a great aima- 
teur of music, when you learn that 
I found his umbrella in one of the 
corridors of the theatre of Madame 
Catalani. 

EUGENE. 
eI 
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SKETCH OF A JOURNEY 
SILESIA; 
By Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 


THROUGH 


ON my return from Russia to 
France, I travelled in the stage from 
Riga to Breslau: it was filled with 
passengers of different nations; and 
we were ranged two and two on 
diflerent wooden seats or benches, 
our trunks beneath our feet, and the 
canopy of heaven over our heads; 

travelling day and night, exposed to 
all the injuries of the weather r, and 
finding at the inns on the road only 
black bread, malt spirit, and coilee, 
Such is the mode of travelling in 
Russia, Prussia, Poland, and the 
greater part of the north. After 
baving crossed alternately large fo- 














rests of pine and birch, and wide 
extents of sandy plains, we reached 
the mountains, covered with beech 
and oak, which separate Poland 
from Silesia. 

Although my travelling compa- 
nions understood Freach, which 
now the universal language in Eu- 
rope, they spoke very littl. Qne 
morning at break of day we found 
ourselves on a hill, near a castle 
built in a most charming situation, 
Several brooks wound across the 
long avenues of Linden, and formed 
at the base islands planted with fruit- 
trees, surrounded by verdant meads. 
In the distance, as far as the eye 
could reach, we beheld the fertile 
plains of Silesia, crowned with corn- 
fields ripe for harvest; villages and 
country houses washed by the Oder, 
which stretched across the plain like 
a girdle of azure and silver, ‘* Oh! 
what a delightful landscape!” cried 
an Italian painter, who was going to 
Dresden ; it reminds me strongly of 
the Milanese.” An astronomer of 
the academy of Berlin, turning to me, 
said, * One might here calculate the 
length of a degree—what a fine 
plain for eudies a lone base; and, 
by these steeples, one nugnt get a 
beautiful set of triangles.” An Aus- 
trian baron, suuiing disdainfully, 
replied to the geometrician, “ Knoow, 


Is 


Sketch of a Journey through Silesia, 





gir, that this domain is one of the 
most noble in Germany, and that all 
these steeples you see 
pendent on it.” 

»” 
case, 


below are de- 
ae beme the 
Swiss merchant, 
“the mbabitants then must be serfs 
—faith, it is coubtry,” 
A Prussian bussar othcer, who was 
smoking gravely, took the pipe from 
his mouth, and said ina firm tone, 
“No one here holds under any per- 
son but the king of Prussia: he 
livered the Sifestans from the yoke 
of Austria and her nobles—tI recol- 
lect he eucamped us here four vears 
ago. Ab! what a beautiful pl un 
for a field of battle! I would esta- 


That 
observed a 


a very poo 


le- 
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blish my magazines in the castle, 
and my artillery on its terraces; I 
would line the banks of the river 
with my infantry, and place my ca- 
valry on the wings; and with 30,000 
men I would here ‘give battle to all 
the forces of the empire. Long live 
Frederic!” He had scarcely re- 
commenced smoking, when a Russian 
otheer spoke. * 1 would not,” said 
he, “live in such a country as Si- 
lesia, open to all attacks: our Cos- 
sacks ravaged it last war, and, if our 
regular troops had not restrained 
them, they would not have left a 
cottage standing. But it is still 
worse at present; for the peasants 
can go to law with their lords, and 
even the common people have the 
greatest privileges in their munici- 
palities. IL prefer greatly the envi- 
rous of Moscow.” As soon as he 
had concluded, a young student 
from the university of Leipsic re- 
plied to the two officers, How 
can you talk of war in the midst of 
such delightful scenes? Permit me 
to inform you, that even the name 
of Silesia comes trom Campi Elizei, 
the Elysian-fields: ’twere better to 
exclaim with Virgil, 
O Lycoris! hic tecum consumerer evo !" 
These pronounced with 
warmth, awoke an amiable milliner 
of Paris, whom the ennui of the 
journey had lulled to sleep, Awak- 


words, 


ing, she exglaimed, on seeing the 
country, “ Oh! what a delicious 


spot! French only are wanting.” 
‘Then turning to a young Rabbi at 
her side, ‘* What makes you sigh 2?’ 

‘© Look,” said the Jewish doctor, 
“at that mountain with its pointed 
sumimit—it is very like Mount Si- 
nai.” All the company burst into a 
fit of laughter; but an old Lutheran 
niinister, knitting his brows, ex- 
claimed im wrath, “ Silesia is an 
accursed land, because truth is ba- 
nished from it—it is under the yoke 
of popery. You will see at the 
entrance of Breslau the palace of the 
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ancient dukes of Silesia, which now 
serves as a college for the Jesuits, 
though they are banished from all 
Europe.” A fat Dutch merchant, 
who had been one of the commissa- 
ries for the Russian armies im the 
last war, replied, “ How can you 
call a lund accursed that is covered 
pe so many blessigs. 
Prussia was very right in con- 
iesiay ¢ Silesia—it is the brightest 
jewel in his crown, 1 had rather 
have an acre of garden-ground here, 
than a mile square of the sandy 

marshes of Brandenbure.” 
Disputing thus, arrived at 
Breslau, and stopped ata very ex- 
mi. While dinner was get- 


Wwe 


celle iit 


The kiug | 





_ peaches, 


ting ready, the conversation turned 
on the owner of the castle. The 
Saxon moister assured us, that he 
was a rascal who commanded the | 
Prussian artillery at the stege of 
Dresden, whieh be had destroved by 
poisoned bombs, and that half the | 


houses of that unforiunate citv were 
still am rats; and that fie 
acu) tured his estate by the 
he had le vied 


~o 
contriou- 


had only | 





























Sketch of a Journey through Silesta. 


pass, of whatever religion or country 
they may be. If they are Saxon, 
he vives them board and lodging for 
three days, in compe! nsation for the 
harm he was obliged to do them 
during the war, and he is adored by 
his wife and children.” 

“T tell you, sir,” vociferated the 
Lutheran minister, “ that there is 
neither charity nor virtue in his com- 
muvion, and every thing he does 13 
pure hypocrisy, like all the virtues of 
pagans and papists.” 

We had amongst us several Ca- 
tholics, and a fiery dispute was about 
to commence, when the host, as is 
the custom of Germany, poate 
himself at the head of the table, and 
began to serve dinner, A profound 
silence ensued, and every one began 
to eat and drink like hungry travel- 
lers. The dinner was excellent; 
grapes, and melons, were 
served for the dessert. 

The host said to his wife, “ While 

tee Is preparing, bring us a few 
boitles of champagi e, that I may 


| regale the company in honour of ie 


‘lord of the ¢ 


t nS mm Saxony.”— 
“Vou are mistaken,” replied the | 
baron; ‘he vot it by mar mrying au 
Austrian countess, who di CTAce 1 


herself in marrying him. Tis wife 


IS HOW greatly to be pitied ; not one 


of lus children caa enter into the 
for their 
erwas only a soldier of fortune.” 
That, hastily the 
Prussian bussar, © is to his houour: 
aud he would now have reaped the 
reward in Prussia if he had not left 
the h at the close of the 
tie wan othecer, 
to shew himself.” 
Dioner being served, t hast 
said, “*Gentlemen, it is verv clear 
vou do not know the nobleman vou 
speaking of. He is a man be 
loved and respected by every body, 
There is not a sinele | in all 
his domains: and, though a Catho- 


lic, he the poor as thes 


noble chapters of Germany, 
fail 


observed 


gs service 


Wir. but dures not 


TTRAY' 
he 


are 


eggar 


reheves 


‘requesting she would do the 
/ OUTS, 


him 


COW, 
j 


‘astle, to whom | am 
under many obligations.” The 
champagne being bronght, he placed 
the botiles before the French lady, 
ho- 
Joy sparkled onevery ceun- 
tenance, and the conversation became 
lively. My countrywoman 
presen ted the first glass of wine to 
the host, telling him that “ one 
could not be better served at the 
best inns of Paris, and that she had 
never known a ioe surpass 
in gallantry.” The Russiai 
otheer acknowl: ‘doed, that is e Was 
more fruit at Breslau than at Mos- 
He compared Silesia with 
Livonia for fertility; and added, 
that ‘the peasants enjoying liberty 
rendered a country better cultivated, 
and its Jord more happy.” The 
astronomer observed, that ‘ Mos- 
cow was nearly in the same latitude 
as Breslau, aad consequently sus- 


SO 


more 





¢eptible of the same productions.” 


The Prussian hussar said, ‘‘ In fact, 
I think the owner of the castle we 
have just passed was very right in 
quitting the army; as, after all, our 
great Frederic, after having gamed 
so much glory in war, passed part 
of his time in gardening and culti- 
vating his own melons at Sans- 
Souci.” 

Every body was of the hussar’s 
opinion, The Saxon minister even 
contessed that ‘* Silesia was a beau- 
tiful and good province ; that it was 
a pity it was in error; but he did 
not doubt that, liberty of conscience 
being established in all the dominions 
of the king of Prussia, all the inha- 
bitants, and partic ularly the lord of 
the castle, would turn into the right 
way inembracing the confession of 
Augsburg ; for,” added he, “ God 
never leaves a good action unre- 
warded, and it is one that cannot be 
praised too highly ina military man, 
who,during the war, having done harm 
to my countrymen, does them all 
the good he can during peace.” The 
host then proposed to drink to the 
health of his worthy lord, which was 
done with loud applause by all the 
eompany, 

There was only the young rabbi 
who would not hob-nob with us: he 
dined alone in the corner of the 
room on the provisions he carried 
with him, according to the custem 
of the Jews when they travel. He 
rose, and presenting his large leather 
cup to the lady, she filled it to the 
brim, and he drank it off at a 
draught. She then said to him, 
“What do you think, doctor? is not 
the country that produces such ex- 
cellent wine at least equal to the 
promised land?” « [ ndoubtedly,’ 
said he with a smile, * particularly 
when it is poured out by such fair 
hands.” 

[ admired this variety of opinions 
of so many persons, who disputed 
Vuitisn Lapy'’s Mae. ) 


avVe b's 


Sketch of a Journey through Silesia. 


| from it. 






S 


before they sate down to table, and 
who so per rfectly agreed on rising 
From whence | concluded 


| that man is ill-natured in misfortune 





(for it is a great one to many people 
to be hungry), and that he is good- 
tempered when happy; for, when 
he has dined well, he is in peace 
with all the world, like the savage 
of Rousseau. I also drew from ita 
more important consequence; viz. 
—that all those opinions, which had 
generally shaken my own in their 
turn, only arose from the difference 
of education of my fellow-travellers ; 
and I had no doubt that each would 
resuine his own when left to hin- 
self. 

Wishing to form a correct opinion 
on thie subject of conversation, | 
addressed a person who had not hi- 
therto opened his lips, and who ap- 
peared to me of a 1 placid temper, 
‘What do you think,” said I, ‘ of 
Silesia and the lord of the castle?” 
—‘‘ Silesia,” he replied, “ is a very 
fine country, for it produces fruits 
in abundance; and the lord of the 
castle is an excellent man, because 
he does good to all who are in mis- 
fortune, As to - manner of think- 
ing, it differs every individual, 
according to his religion, his nation, 
his rank in life, his disposition, sex, 
age, the season of the year, and the 
hous even of the day; but, above 
all, from his education, which gives 
the first and last colouring to his 
opinions: but when every “thing is 
referred in its relations to the general 
well being of mankind, we then are 
sure of judging according to the 
actions of the Omnipotent; for it is 
on the universal fitness of things that 
we ought to regulate our private 


judgment, as we regulate our watches 


the sun.” 

Since this conversation I have en- 
deavoured to judge of every thing 
like this philosopher, and [ have 
discovered that it is even the same 
K 


by 
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with our globe and its inhabitants as 
with Silesia; every one forms an 
idea of it according to his education. 
The astronomer only sees a globe 
made like a Dutch cheese, which 
turns round the sun inthe Newtonian 
system; the soldier sees only fields 
of battle and military honours ; the 
nobles, lordships and vassals ; priests, 
communicants and heretics; mer- 
chants, money and branches of com- 
merce; painters, landscapes; and 
epicures, a terrestrial paradise: —but 
the plulosopher considers it in its re- 
Jations with the necessities of man, 
and man himself in his relations with 
the rest of his species. 

oo 

For the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
NO. TV, 
BEAUTY OF THE SEX. 

THE palm of beauty has been from 
time immemorial ceded to British 
ladies, and at the present moment 
they rank still higher than ever; 
thanks to the immortal Jenner, and 
the universal adoption of vaccine 
moculation, 

The difference between inocula- 
tion for the small pox and the vac- 
cine, is very strikingly exhibited in 
the young ladies of London and 
Pans. ‘The one invariably preserves 
all the charms which lavish Nature 
had bestowed on her daughters: the 
other can be said only to oppose a 
shield, too often ineffectual, to the 
angel of destruction. It is, there- 
fore, an incumbent duty on every 
mother, who does not feel that her 
children are too beautiful, to adopt 
the vaccine inoculation, 

If we would analyse the causes 


why the mtersection of an arm of 


the ocean displays so very marked a 


difference in the personal beauty of 


the sex, we must go back to the 
birth of the infant land compare the 
conduct of mothers through the va- 


The Microcosm of Paris. 












rious periods of education. As I 
write for British ladies, I shall only 
describe the conduct of the French; 
to convey a clear and connected idea 
of which we must ascend still higher, 
and take a survey of the state of 
French manners. 

A young, beautiful, and amiable 
female receives the hand of the per- 
son destined by her parents for her 
husband: the choice is not made 
from the moral character of the 
aspirant (I will not call him lover), 
but from his rank in society at that 
moment. He is decorated with the 
crosses of some orders, he holds 
some respectable office under go- 
vernment, or is the relative of some 
minister then in power. If the 
young lady say, she does not—cap- 
not love him, she is laughed at, and 
told, “ Ob! that will come by-and- 
bye:” If she persist, she is offered 
her choice, to marry him or be im- 
mured ina convent for the remainder 
of her life; and many of Nature’s 
fairest creatures have preferred the 
dread alternative to that of an alli- 
ance wherein the heart had no 
share. 

The nuptial knot is tied: for two 
or three months every thing promises 
scenes Of lasting bliss, and the pros- 
pect of an heir crowns their fondest 
hopes. During this period the hus- 
band has forsaken the opera, the 
play, the coffee-houses, the billiard- 
rooms, and the public walks, which 
had heretofore so agreeably cheated 
the hours of their length. But a 
Frenchman, constant in nothing save 
inconstancy, has loved to satiety, 
and he deserts his amiable and in- 
nocent wife for the gay round of 
pleasures to which he had been ac- 
customed, He even no longer views 
her with the eyes of love and admi- 
ration; and, what is worse, blushes 
not to avow his infidelity. Thus, 
after three short months are elapsed, 
the cherished wife finds herself ina 











state of married widowhood. Mon- 
sieur chooses to sleep alone ; resent- 
ment succeeds to love; and, after 
several vibrations, always diminish- 
ing the heart, at length settles and 
remains at the point of indifference 
The husband pursues his own course 
of amusements ; and, after the first 
ebullitions of anger and sorrow are 
over, the wife follows his example 
in several points, if not in all. The 
wife has her parties too, selects her 
society, pays and receives visits with- 
out the husband interfering in any 
respect ; and, if he be present, he 
rather a guest than thehost. Thus the 
love of pleasure becomes predomi 
nant, and variety of amusements a 
matter of necessity; and, instead of 
watching with anxiety the tedious 
hours of a husband’s absence, and 
alarmed lest some evil has happened 
to him if he stay but half an hour 


is 


beyond the time, her hours only 
hang heavy when the milliner or 


dress-maker are not punctual, 
having given a rendezvous for a pro- 


menade in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
lowering clouds threaten rain, and 


thus embitter all the promised joy. 

The moment arrives when she be- 
comes a mother. 
nature have been so far destroyed, 
that she feels a mother’s pains with- 
out a mother’s joy. The infant is 
regarded as a drawback on her plea- 
sures, and is consequently confided 
to the meretricious care of a pea- 
sant’s wife, or some frail unfortu- 
nate being from whom Heaven, im | 
pity, has withdrawn the imnocent 
consequence of her crime.— Those 
who live at a short distance from 
Paris, and are accustomed to travel 


in the public stages, are certain of | 


| 


'teriorate the beauty of the French 


daily meeting these peasant-nurses 
with their little infant charges; and 


The feelines of 


Beauty of the Sex. 
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We have long made this observation, 
and never been able to say, from 
appearance, “ That looks like a geu- 
tleman’s child.” After the child has 
been placed in’ mercenary hands 
until its wants infringe not on the 
round of its parent’s pleasures, it is 
taken home; but that maternal love, 
Which none but a mother who has 
nursed her own child can feels is lost 


for ever, and nothing can restore 
it. The child is taught to lisp man- 
ners, and behave properly before 


company. If you sneeze, a child of 
three years old will spontaneously 
ejaculate ‘ God bless you! 

The prejudice against the cow- 
pox, and the general principles of 
fatalism, that ** what is to be will 
»’ induces mothers to neglect very 
frequently even inoculation for the 
small-pox ; which, if the parent had 
been accustomed to a mother’s cares 
and a mother’s fears, would certainly 
not have been the case. ‘The effect 
is apparent; nineteen in twenty of 
French women are marked with the 
small-pox in a greater or less de- 
vree. What a drawback on even 
the finest set of features ! 

We have already observed the ge- 
neral custom of going abroad with 
out hat or bonnet, and not unfre- 
quently without even a cap. ‘The 
effects of sun and wind on the com- 
plexion are well known; but the 
Parisian fair seldom look far inte 
futurity, the present is all the world 
to them, and, to display a pair of 
fine eyes, a charming forehead, a 
beautiful ‘he ad of hair, “and the slope 


pe 


of the neck that might rival Venus, 
they willingly encounter distant 


danger. 
All these 


om 
there no other, 


causes combined, were 
serve greatly to de- 


whether it is that lacteal nutrition | Ladi s, and give the palm to the 


produces any real physicaletfect, yet | 
certain it is that all the children seem 


the offspring of the labouring classes. | 


sritisl. It must be confessed, h w- 
that French mothers are wor- 
; their 


ever, 
thy of imitation in one respect 
B @ 
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attention to the teeth of their chil- 
dren is unceasing. If a tooth shoot 
out of the proper circle, the mouth 
is examined by a dentist, and it is 
extracted or the cause removed: — 
hence, irregular and careous teeth, 
and consequently the tooth-ache, are 
much less common than in Eug- 
land. 

Another thing must not be for- 
gotten—they are taught to dance 
and walk well; and by these few 
attentions of art, with the eternal 
desire to please and pay homage ra- 
ther than expect tf, they not un- 
frequently carry off the palm from 
simple beauty. 


PUFFING. 
The daily readers of the London | 
newspapers fancy that putting | is car- 


Puffing —Unaccountable Meanness—Marriages, &c. 










of the legion produce a Indicrous 
contrast; but, as it does not follow 
as of course that a brave man must 
be a rich, there is no dishonour in the 
case. But what should we think of 
a gentleman of birth corresponding 
with the rank of earl—viz. a count, 
covered with orders of knighthood, 
possessing an elegant establishment, 

servauts, horses, carriages, &c. were 
we to see him go into a : coffee- house, 

order a cup of coffee and a glass of 
brandy (inall , sevenpence halfpenny), 
and put what sugar he thinks nght 
in his coffee, and the rest in bis 
pocket !—Such is the invariable cus- 
tom of all ranks in France, from the 


_ peer down to the penny-barber ; and 


ried to its ne plus ultra in that ca- | 


pital. They are mistaken. Every 
thing ts supe r-excellent in  Paris—at 
least, if is so declared to be by 
vender. As a specimen Paris 
pofing, the following extract from 


of 


~? 


i large postine-bill will suthice : 


One Gurnea Reward ( zo fra cs)— 
a Medal lost. 
a silver prize medal : 
ebverse, the name and head otf 
st. Paul. and on the exe 
ecit. On the reverse, 
Acconchement; and in the centre 
eneraved the ot Miss Fournier, 
aidwite, to whom it belongs; she having 
had the honour to obtain the prive trom 
M. Dubois and Madame La Chapelle, 
professors at the Lying-in Hospital, and 
which was delivered to her by M. the 
Prefect of the department of the Seine. 
‘ Whoever has fonnd the medal, and 
will bring it to Madame Fournier, mid- 
wile, No. —, - street, shall receive 
the above reward.—Long live the king.” 


UNAECOLNTABLI 


It would be strange 
t! nng y in E pel na to ste a kimght of 


on the 
Vincent 
Geoftroi 


; l ost, 
vine, 


is 


name 


RIE ANNESS. 


cohnsiere | a 


the | 


| viously seeing eac h other: 


ina circle, School | 


| the reason assigned for such mean- 


ness is, that “we have paid for the 
sugar, and therefore it is our’s.” 
MARRIAGES, 

Marriages are generally made ik 
France by the parents, and some- 
times without the young parties pre- 
; and, w - 
all the preliminaries are settled, 
contract of marriage is entered es 
before a notary; and the parents on 
each side send circular printed let- 


ters to all their friends, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 
Monsieur and Madame Dubois 


‘have the honour of informing Mon- 


| of 


sieur and Madame -——, that a con- 
tract of marriage has been signed 
between their daughter, Emily. Du- 
‘bois, and Mr, Charles V dou, son 
, chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, and captain of the first 
regiment of dragoons. The nuptial 
benediction will be pronounced in 
| the church of Saint Sulpise, at Paris, 








» | on the Ist of July next, at twelve 


o'clock; and the honour of your 


the Bath go into a baker's shop, bay presence is requested, —Paris, 20 


and carry it home under his | 
vet it 


1 jou, 
rm: 
pt ‘ 


lonour do so: the 


2 is nO uncommon thing | 
. ; o 

to see a member of the Legion of | 

| 

i 


1816. 


LREITER-WRITERS, 
A stranger ip Paris would fancy 


use, 


| waka 
loaf and the star | that few persons are able to write 


4 











their own letters; for in every part 
of the capital is written up Bureau 
d’ Ecrivain (the writer's othce), and 
on a large sheet he displays bis ta- 
lents in fine penmans!np, and oblig- 
ingly informs the passers- by that he 
writes letters, petitions, addresses, 
couplets for births, marriages, birth- 
days, fétes, &c. with profound se- 
crecy, and on moderate terms; and, 
tothose who can write for theinselves, 
he furnishes ink, paper, wax, 
and water. 


SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 


pen, 


In 


the summer-season, Paris is 
turned inside out: every house fur- 
nishes some promenaders, some anx- 


lous to see and be seen, to display 
a fine ancle or a beautiful form, 
the taste and splendour of ber ward- 
robe. All the public walks and gar- 
dens are crowded to and 
Tivol, the Gardens of Ruegiert 
(Ranelagh, Vauxhall), Ae. invite, by 
the variety of their amusenieiits, 
those who are not content with 
spending the summer's evenmg in a 


or 
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The Origin of Coin. 



































5 
position, deservedly punished by 
refraining from the purchase, and 
which proves thi it cupidity and ava- 


rice do not always form the best 
policy ‘v. 
At all places of amusement in 


Paris the prices are moderate: many 
would give half-a-crown two nights 
in succession, rather than 3s. Od. for 
one night only; thus, numbers make 
up. At the public gardens, ladies’ 
‘tickets are always half the price of 
centlemen’s tickets, and the pre prie . 
torseven find their account in giving 
annual tickets to ladies fond of these 
kinds of amusements; which is good 
| policy, as the gentlemen accollpa- 
i oving them always pay. 





| 
| To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
| Str, 

IN your Magazine for May last, J 


| directed the attention of your readers 

toa jew particulars concerning the 
from the Norman 
| conquest to the present time; T now 


British coimage, 


sinple promenade. At these places | propose to lay before them a brief 
are umted all that charm the ear, | account of the origin of com, and 
please the eye, or delight the imagi- | afew observations relative to the 
nation: even Epicurus himself, what- | coins which were curre: Britan 
ever might be the idea b> attached | prior to it, 

to pleasure, could not here fail to ‘hie commerce of this, and indeed 
be gratified ; mirth and sobriety may | of almost every other country, was 
each find scenes congenial; but; for some ages carned on in the way 
chiefly the gay, the giddy throng. {of Larter, or the exchange of one 
Music, singing, danciuig, tegerdemaim, | counnodityv for another: this mode 
plniosophical experments, astonish- | of transacting business was attended 
ing feats of strength and agility, | with much trouble and inconveni- 
coTpose thie general round of aluse- | efice, NOF Was it Casy to find a re- 
ments at these places; and what |medy. At length, it occurred to 
inakes them better attended is, that | some of the more enlightened of our 
refreshments are excelleat and at a | ancestors that metals, particularly 
moderate price; wherevs, at Vaux- | gold and silver, on account of their 
hall, and indeed all other public | divisibility, superior specitic gravity, 
places, those who are inclined to | comparative indestructibility, and 
take refreshments are frequently de- | great intrinsic value, might be ad- 


terred by the kuowledge that they 
will be imposed on with bad wine, 
and be compelled to pay for it double 


the price of good-—a shameless im- 


vantazeously mployed asa general 
circulating medium, to facilitate and 
to render m simple the comnier- 


cial transactions of mankind at large. 


ore 
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14 The Sport of Fortune. 


When the metals were first used 
for this purpose, their value was 
determined ouly by their weight; a 
circumstance which afforded to the 
dishonest trader the means of de- 
frauding those of whom he might 
purchase the articles of which he 
stood in need, both as it regarded 
the quality or fineness, and the 
weight of the metal, which he gave 
in exchange. ‘To remove this great 
inconvenience, which had risen to a 
very considerable height, it was or- 
dained (by King John, in 1216,) 
that all the metals used as money 


should be divided into pieces of 


certain sizes and forms, and _ that 
each piece should be stamped with 
such marks as should at first sight 
udicate its weight and value. 

it is now a matter of some doubt 
when, or by whom, coins were first 
struck in Britain; but it is supposed 
that the art of coining was first in- 
troduced among us soon after the 
invasion of this island by Julius 
Cwsar, or about twenty-five years 
before the commencement of the 
Christian era. The most ancient 
svitish comms now extant, of which 
the inscriptions are legible, are those 
of Cunobeline, a prince who flou- 
rished in this island a short time 
before the second Roman tsvasion: 
these coins are of gold, silver, and 
brass; all of them circular, though 
not quite flat, some having a convex, 
others a concave surface. 

‘The suceesstul roads made by 
the Romans under Claudius, and 
their subsequent establishment im the 
island, A.D.43, eventually produced 
a total change in the coin then cur- 
rent; for, no sooner had the eniperor 
reduced the British dominions to the 
form of a province, than he substi- 
tuted his own coin, and that of his 
predecessors, in the room of that 
which had hitherto circulated in 
Britain, and when the usual cur- 
reney was prohibited under vers 
beavy penalties. . 








ee 


oe 


The departure of the Romans 
from Britain, about the commence- 
ment of the fifth centnry, contri- 
buted very much to impoverish the 
island, the greater part of its wealth 
being in the hands of its invaders, 
who carried back with them all 
their cash and their most valuable 
effects. 

Unwilling at present to trespass 
longer on the patience of your read- 
ers, [ will defer the conclusion of 
this subject to a future time; mean- 
while 1 remain, sir, yours, &c. 

T.C,. JUN. 


Edgbaston, near Birmingham ; 
June 12, 1816. 


——— 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 


THE SPORT OF FORTUNE: AN ANECDOTA 
TAKEN FROM REAL LIFE, 


ALoystius was the son of an officer 
in the service of a German prince, 
and his natural talents were unfolded 
and cultivated by a liberal educa- 
tion. He entered very young into 
the military service of his sovereign; 
to whom he was not long unknown 
as a young man of great merit, and 
of still greater hopes. Aloysius was 
in the full ardour of youth, and the 
prince was so likewise: Aloysius was 
impetuous and enterprising; the 
prince was so too, and was fond of 
such characters. Equality of age, 
harmony of dispositions and charac- 
ter, soon formed a connexion be- 
tween them, which partook of all the 
energy of fmendship and the ve- 
hemeuce of ardent affection. Aloy- 
sius rather flew than was raised from 
oue promotion to another, Not yet 
twenty-two years of age, he saw 
himself on a summit at which the 


most fortunate commonly finish their 
career. 











{ 


‘ 


Aloysius had mounted to this pin- 
nacle of grandeur at too early a 
time of life, and in too sudden a 
manner, for enjoying it moderate- 
'y. The elevation to which he saw 
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himself raised made him giddy with 
ambition; his modesty forsook him 
when he had reached the last aim of 
his wishes. ‘The tribute of humble 
submission which was paid him by 
the first persons of the country, by 
all who were bis superiors by birth, 
consideration, and fortune, and even 





by the veterans in ofhce, intoxicated 
hin with pride; and the unbounded 
authority with which he was invested 
soon gave a certain hardness to his 
deportment, which thencetorward | 
became a main feature in his cha- | 
racter, and attached itself to iim 
through all the vicissitudes of his 
fortune. | 
Among the number of those who 
watched all his steps with jealous 
and invidious eyes, and were already | 
forming themselves into the ins stru- | 
ments of his ruin, was a count of | 
Piedmont, Joseph Martinengo, be- | 
longing to the suite of the prince, | 
whom - Aloysius himself had selected | 
as a harmless creature devoted to 
him, who might fill the place in the 
prince’s amusements which he began 
to feel too dull for himself, and 
which he rather chose to exchange 
for a more important employment. 
As he considered this man as the 
work of his hands, whom by a single 
nod he could re-plunge into the pri- 
mitive nothingness from which he had 
drawn him by the breath of his 
mouth, so he held himself sure of | 
him, as well from motives of fear as | 
from gratitude; and thus fell into | 
the same mistake as Richelieu did in 
delivering the young Le Grand as a 
plaything to Lewis XIII, But, be- 
sides being unable to correct this | 
mistake with Richelieu’s address, he | 
had to do with a more artful enemy | 
than the French minister had to 
contend with. Instead of being vain 
of his success, and making his bene- | 
factor feel that he could now do | 
without him, Martinengo was sedu- | 
lous to keep up the shew of depen- 
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dence, and, with a feigned submis- 
sion, to attach himself closer to the 
creator of his fortune. Aloysius was 
too secure in his own importance to 
admit the thought that such a man 
as Martinengo was likely to become 
his rival; and the latter was too 
much on his guard to awaken his 
opponent from this presumptuous 
security, by any inconsiderate act of 
his own. What had made thousands 
before him to trip on the slippery 
ground of princely favour, caused 
Aloysius also to fall—too much cOu- 
fidence in himself. 

Determined to reignas the prince's 
Marti- 
nengo was aware that the blow he 
intended to strike at Aloysius must 
be a mortal blow. The particular 
method by which the Italian reached 
his aim remained a secret between 
him who received the stroke and him 
who struck it. It is supposed that 
he laid before the prince the origi- 
nals of a secret and suspicious cor- 
respondence, which Aloysius carried 
on with a neighbouring court; whe- 
ther genuine or forged is a matter 
on which opinions are divided. 
Aloysius appeared in the eyes of the 
prince as the most ungrateful and 
blackest of traitors, whose treason 


| was placed so far out of doubt that 


it was thought proper to proceed 
immediately against him without apy 
formal trial. The whole was ma- 
naged with the profoundest secrecy 
between Martinengo and his master, 
so that Aloysius never once per- 
ceived the storm that was gathering 
over his head. 

On the arrival of the decisive day, 
Aloysius, according to custom, weut 
to take a turn on the parade. From 


ensign he had become, in the space 


of a few years, colonel of the guards; 
and even this post was no more than 


a more modest name for the office of 


prime minister, which in fact he 
filled, and distinguished him above 
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the foremost in the country. The 
guard-parade was the place where 
his pride was wout to receive the ge- 
neral homage, and where io one short 
hour he enjoyed a grandenr and 
glory which amply repaid him for 


persons of the highest) rank ap 
proached him only with respecttul 
timidity, and those who did not feel 
themselves sure of his smiles with 
trembling. The prince himself, af 
occasionally he presented himself 
here, saw himself neglected in com- 
parison with fis erand visier, as it 
Was far more dant rous to displease 
the latter than it was of use to have 
And this 


accuse 


the former for a trend. 
where he 


very place, was 
1} ec) 
selected to be the 
erada 
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Gare adiii tll Bile aba and 
tion. 

| 
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? } j oe 
Known CLC, who Stood around Gil 


today with the same reverence as 
ever, expecting fits commands, as 


norant of what was to happen as 
hi hiunself, 
Mlaurtmengo 
SOne acl 


+» ; . 
Pistabbads 9 


It was not [ We before 


no longer the sup- 


nie, crinemy, smile courtier. 

iif i? { Sty ttirver ti : He like 
j < bi oadaif 5 ij Will price, At 
a luequey ralsed toa lord, he went 


jue! 
mp to hin with bold and resolute 


, and, standing before him with 
his bat on his head, demanded his 
din the name of the prince. It 


was delivered to him with a look of 


nt surprise; when, setting the 
point against the ground, and putting 
his heel upon the middle of the 
blade, he snapped it mtwo, and fet 
tiie pueces fall atthe feet of Alovsius, 
This signal beme given, two adju- 


tants serzed him by the collar, a 
third proceeded to cut out the star 
on the breast of bis coat, and an- 
other to take the ribband from his 
er, the epaulets from the uni- 
form, and the feather from his hat. 
Durmg the whole of this amazing 
@peration, which went on with e 


assembly. | 
‘stood fixed, with pallid counte- 
the toils of the preceding day. Here | nances, with palpitating hearts, and 
'with a death-like stare, round him 


‘who, in this wretched condition—a 


to be revered as a «od, was} 
ne , 


tain, 
appeared, attended by | 
eae oe. . . . 
| disgraced minion with the intermin 
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credible rapidity, among more thay 
five hundred men who stood close 
round, not a single sound was to be 


|! heard—not a breath in the whole 


The terrified multitude 


singular spectacle of ridicule and 
horror! —passed a moment that is 
only to be felt under the hands of 
the executioner. ‘Thousands in his 
place would have fallen senseless to 
the earth at the first impulse of 
terror; but bis robust nervous Sys- 
tem and his vigorous spirit outstood 
this dreadful trial, and gave time for 
the horrors of it to evaporate, 

No sooner was this operation over 
than he was conducted along the 
rows of innumerable spectators to 
ihe further extremity of the Place de 
Parade, where a covered carriage 
stood waiting tor him. He was or- 
dered, by dunib signs, to get into 
it; an escort of hussars accompanied 
A mob ran after the caval- 
cade, who assailed the ears of the 


gled shouts of scorn and triumph, 
and the still more cutting repetitions 
of his name with terms of pity. At 
length a new scene of terror awaited 
him. The carriage turned off from 
the high road down an unfrequented 
long by-way, the way towards the 
usual place of execution; whither, 
by express order of the prince, he 
was dragged slowly along. Here, 
after making him feel all the agonies 
of expected instant death, they 
turned again down another cross 
In the scorching heat of the 
sun, without any refreshinent, destl- 
tule of human converse, he passed 
seven doleful hours in this convey- 
ance, which stopped at last, as the 


(sup went down, at the place of {nis 


destination, the fortress of Crum 
Deprived of consciousness, 


‘in a imiddle state between life avd 
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death, asa fast of twelve hours and 
a constantly parching thirst had at 
last got the better of his gigantic 
force, they lifted him out of “the ve- 
hicle; and he came to himself in a 
horrid dungeon under the earth. 


The first sight that presented itself 


to his opening eyes was the dreadful 
prison-wall, against which the moon 
darted down some feeble rays, 
through a narrow crevice at the 
height of nineteen fathoms from the 
ground of his cell. 
felt a small loaf of bread and 
scattering of straw for his couch. 
In this condition he held out till the 
following noon; when, in the middle 
of the turret, a sliding shutter seemed 
to open of itself, through which 
presently two hands appeared, let- 
ting down a hanging basket with the | 
same allotment of provision he had 
found beside bim the day before, 


Now, for the first time since his fatal | 


reverse, pain and anxiety 
sible person -—-how he came here! 
and what crime he had committed ? 
But no answer was returned from 
above; the hands were withdrawn, 
and the shutter closed. Without 
seeing a human visage, without even 
hearing a human voice; unable to | 
guess what might be the end of this | 
deplorable stroke ; like dreadful 
uncertainty as to the future and as to | 
the past; cheered by no genial ray of 


light, refreshed by no wholesome | 
breeze, cut off from all assistane e, 


and abandoned by 
Passion, - 


; COMMON COM: | 
~490 doleful days did he | 
count in this place of condemnati on, | 
by the bread of affliction which was | 
daily let down to him at noon in| 
silent and sad uniformity, But a 
discovery he made soon after his | 
coufinenient here ¢ ompleted the mea- 
Sure of his distress. He knew this | 
place: he himself it was who, im- | 
pelled by a spirit of base revenge, 


had contrived it but a few months | 
MHRIDIGN Lavy'’s Mag. No, 19. 


At his side he | 
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before for a brave and deserving 
ofhcer, who, for having been so un- 
fortunate as to fall under his dis- 
pleasure, was here to pine away his 
life in sorrow. With ingenious bar- 
barity, he himself had furnished the 
means of making this dungeon a 
more cruel abode. For deepening 
| his misery to the utmost extreme, it 
| so happened that the ve ry officer for 
| whom this gloomy cell was prepared 
| should succeed to the post of the 
deceased commandant of the for- 
from the victim to his 
vengeance, should become the mas- 
ter of his fate. ‘Thus vanished his 

‘last sad comfort of self-commisera- 

tion. ‘To the sensation of his inisery 

| was associated a raging self-abhor- 

rence, and the pain that is always 

| most biting to stubborn hearts —to 

| depend on the generosity of afoe, to 

whom he had never shewn any him- 

| Sf lf. 

ut this upright man was of a 





forced | disposition too noble to harbour a 
from hiee these quest ions to the invi- | Mean revenge. 


‘The severity he was 
enjomed to use towards his prisoner 


cost many a struggle to his friendly 


spirit; but, as an old soldier, accus- 
to follow the letter of his 
orders with implicit precision, he 
could do no more than bewail his 
iisfortunes. The forlorn Aloysius, 


however, faund an active he per in 


| the person of the chaplain to the 


garrison; who, moved at the distress 
of the miserable captive, of which 
i he had not till lately heard, and that 
by obscure and uncon- 
nected reports, immediately took up 
‘the firm resolution of doing some- 
thing towards his relief. This wor- 
| thy ecelesiastic set out in person on 
the road to the capital, to present 
his requ directly to the prince. 
He made hise renuflexion before bim, 

aud implored his compassion in’ be- 
half of a miserable man, who was 
languishing im utter destitution of 
the benefits of Christianity, from 
which even crimimals attainted of the 

\ 








T. 


blackest enormities cannot justly be 
excluded, and perhaps verging on 
the horrors of despair. With all the 
intrepidity and dignity which the 
sentiment of dischargmg his duty 
inspired, he demanded free access to 
the prisoner, who belonged to him as 
one of his flock. and for whose soul 
he was answerable to heaven. The 
good cause he was pleading gave him 
an irresistible e loquenc e, and, as the 
first displeasure of the prince was 
somewhat abated by time, he granted 
his request to go and countort the 
prisoner by a spiritual visit. 

The first human countenance that 
the wretched Aloysius had seen for a 
period of sixteen months, was the 
face of this benevolent priest. For 
the only friend be had in the world 
he was indebted to his misery ; his 
prosperity had gained him none. 
The entrance of the preacher was to 
him the apparition of an angel; and 
from that day his tears flowed in less 
abundance, as he saw himself pitied 
by one human being. 

i ang horror seized the eccle- 
jastic on entering this cave of de- 
pair. | rolled about in search 
of a man,-—when a grisly spectre 
crawled out of a corner to meet hin, 
a place 
den of some Sauvage monster than the 
— of a human creature. A 
pale and death-like carease, all co- 
lour of life departed from his visage, 
Which sorrow and despondency 
had worn large furrows, the haggard 
eve balls fixed horrid stare, 


a 


Hlis eves 


iil 


In one 


the beard and nails erown by long 
neglect to a hideous length, the 
clothes half rotted away, and the aur 


about him charged with pestileatial | 


vapour, from the total want of ven- 
tiletio 1 t adition did he 
find this darling of Portune: and all 
this had his edamantine health witli- 
stood! Shuddertog with horrer. and 
overpowered with san at the 
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vour of the poor emaciated wretch, 
without which the former would 
stand for nothing. 

But he sheltering his refusal once 
more under the express letter of his 
instructions, the pastor generously 
resolved on another journey to the 
residence, to throw himself once 
more on the clemency of the prince. 
He declared that he could not think 
of profaning the dignity of the sa- 
crameut so far, as to enter upon so 
sacred an act with his prisoner until 
le was restored to the likeness of a 
man. This request was likewise 
graciously complied with ; and from 
that time the prisoner might again 
be said to live. 

In this fortress Aloysius still passed 
several years, but in a far more easy 
situation, after the short summer of 
the new favourite was gone by, and 
others had succeeded to the post, 
who were either of humaner sentti- 
ments or had no revenge to satiate 
upon him. At length, after a ten 
years’ confinement, the day of re- 
de ‘mption appeared; but w ith no judi- 
cialexamination, no formal acquittal. 
He received his liberty from the 
hands of princely grace ; at the same 
time that it was enjoined him to quit 
the country for ever. 

Here the accounts of his history 
break off—a blank of twenty years 
occurs, During this space Aloysius 
had began his career afresh in the 
military services of foreign states, 
which led him there also to the bril- 
liant eminence from whence he had 
been so dreadfully hurled at home. 
The years of passion were over with 
the prince, and humanity began to 
soften his heart as his whitenire ¢ hairs 
‘admonished him of his mortality. 
That he might compensate as much 
as possible to the old man the disas- 
ters he had heaped on him while 
young, he tovited the exile in friendly 
terms to return to his country; to 
which Aloysius was by no means 
haverse, aS ai } 


» ardent inclination to 
davs in 
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peace at home had long dwelt in his 
heart. The meeting was attended 
on both sides with real emotion, the 
embrace was as warm and affecting 
as if they had parted but yesterday, 
The prince looked him in the face 
With a considering regard, as if con- 
templating the countenance so fami- 
liar and yet so. strange, 
counting the wrinkles he bimselt had 
made on it. With eager research, 
he strove to recollect the beloved 
features of the youth, in the shrivelled 
visage of age; but what he sought 
for was no more to be found. ‘They 
forced themselves into a kind of cold 
familiarity—shame and fear had se- 
parated their hearts for ever and 
ever. A sight that must ever recal 
his cruel precipitancy to his mind, 


or as il 
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} 
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| 





te 


but no 


leneth he died, commander of the 
fortress where the state prisoners 
were kept. It may be expected that 
he exer ised towards them a hu- 
manity, the value of which he had 
been taught so severely to know : 
he treated them with cru- 
elty and caprice; and a burst of 
rave against one of them laid him in 
the grave in his eightieth year, 
— 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ON THE MATRIMO- 
NIAL SUBJECT. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 
SIR, 

Tue two following letters were co- 
pied by myself from the originals ; 


‘and the gentleman therem alluded 


could give no complacency to the | 


prince; and Aloysius could no longer 
be familiar with the author of his woes. 
Yet sedate and consolating was his 
view of the past, as a man gladly 
looks back on the end of a fri: ehtful 
voyage. 

It was not long ere Aloysius was 
seen again in full possession of all 
his former dignities; and the prince 
repressed his inward aversion to give 
him a splendid compensation for 
what was past. But could he give 
him back the satisfaction he had be- 
fore in these distinctions; could he 
revive the heart he had deadened for 
ever to the enjoyment of life? Could 
he give him back the years of hope ; 
or think of conferring on him a hap- 
piness when old, that should but 
remotely make amends for the rob- 
bery he had committed on him when 
in the prime of life? 


For nineteen years, howeve . he | one 


enjoyed this bright evening of bis 
days. Neither age nor adversity had 
been able to abate the fire of his 
passions, nor entirely subdue the hi 
larity of Is spirit. Still, in his 
seventieth year, he was grasping at 
the shadow of a comfort that in his 
twentieth le actually possessed, At 





to was well known to the public, but 
has been dead some years. 

The history necessary for expla- 
nation Is this :— , esq. on 
his outset in life, had paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss ——, a young lady 
of small fortune, and the sister of 
his mtinate friend. After several 
years’ courtship, the views of —— 
expanding, and his affection (if 
he ever really entertained any for the 
lady) cooling, he sought to rid him- 
self of a connexion that had become 
burthensome ; thence his parting let- 
ter, In answer to the remonstrances 
of the slighted fair. 

A new connexion presented it- 








‘self to our young fortune-hunter, 


which seemed of high promise both 
with respect to independent wealth 


!and family alliance. ‘The gallant 


| 


| 


supposed the came already won, and 


received with a good deal of state 
the congratulations of his friends; 
but he soon found that he had “ reck- 


d without his host.” The young 


llady not only conceived an antipathy 





io the man she had re ally supposed 
herself desperately in love with, but 
lected even to treat him with such 
sccorm and ridicule as actually to 
drive lam out of the country, “The 

cond letter was addressed to her; 
aud she was altogether unconscious 
t ° 


w 
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that she had so amply revenged the 
cause of her predecessor. Many years 
after, on his return from abroad with 
the army, he paid his addresses toa 
lady of high accomplishments and 
considerable fortune—was rejected, 
and soon after died unmarried, | 


LETTER THE FIRST. 
DEAR MISS ——, London. 

I have just now received your kind 
letter, and should hold myself inex- 
cusable in the highest degree if 1 did 
not answer it immediately. You are 
rightly informed that Iam about to 
enter the army; on that account | 
came up to London, and [ expect 
every day an order to prepare to 
leave E ngland, It is nnpossible for 
me to express the concern and unea- 
siness it occasions me, to find you 
are unhappy on my account. Would 
to God it were in my power to make 
you otherwise. Pardon me , ny dear 
ins ~, your expressions abline me to 
speak out. You know there has 
never passed any thing between us, 
but what might very well have passed 
for common unmeaning gallantry. 
I have never made any partic ular 
promises—indeed, I never intended 
todo so. A little trifling, you know, 
custom allows between the “prt in 
fact, they are both guilty of it, and 
now-a- days both sides act as best 
suits their several interests. For my 
part, of all things in the world, a wite 
is the thing for which [ have the 
least occasion, either with respect to 
my imetinations or my aflairs. I 
have no doubt a little reflection will 
render you perfectly easy, and will 
direct your attention to that for which 
every prudent woman ought to have 
especial regard—I mean her own in- 
terest. Be not the least apprehen- 
sive that I shall ever divulge a syl- 
lable of what bow pa SS8eC5§ between 
us: no, madam, my honour forbids 
i; at will ever remain locked up 
yn iny breast, a secret to all the world, 
‘Those who have heard of our ac- 
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quaintance will, when they see it at 
an end, rightly conclude there was 
only alittle fashionable flirting be- 
tween us. Do not apprehend e ither 
that your conduct has at all lessened 
you in my estimation : be assured it 
has not: 1 have looked up to you 
with that respect which we owe 
to a sensible, accomplished, and de- 
serving woman, and still retain the 
sameseutiments. Kissing your bands, 
and bidding you for ever adieu, I 
remain your sincere friend aud most 
faithful servant, —---- --—-, 

P.S, As it will doubtless be agreeable 
to you to have your letters returned, you 
may depend upon my sendmg tiem to 
you ina few days. 

LETTER THE SECOND. 
MADAM, London. 

As you have declared you will 
have nothing more to do, either 
with myself or my letters, Tam forced 
to make use of a little artifice to 
procure for this scroll an opportunity 
of kissing your fair hands. [hope you 
have conceived a better 
me, than to expect this will be filled 
with the miserable wailings and com- 
plaints of a disearded and whining 
lover, No, madam; though T ever 
have, and still must love your per- 
son, the levity of your disposition 
fortifies me against any such ridicu- 
lous weakness. My chief motive ge 
troubling you with this farewell, 


my regard for your happiness: it is 
to warn you of the danger of a con- 
duct, of which (if report says true) 
your behaviour to me is not the first 
instance. What would the good and 
worthy part of your sex think, were 
I to expose to them certain expres- 
sions in your letters, and at the same 
time lay before them your subse- 
quent conduct! Such declarations 
as T have had from you are supposed 
to mean something when made by a 
woman of character. But I do not 
mean to reproach you. If affording 





you a little advice, of which you 


opimion of 


to give you an additional proof jr 
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appear to stand so much in need, 
will render you any service, T shall 
be happy—my intentions will be an- 
swered. Beware of that practice, 
so frequently fatal to unthinking 
girls, trifling with our sex. Remem- 
ber! coquettes usually pay dear ip 
the end tor the indulgence of their 
capricious inclinations, With 


happiness, T have the honour to re- 
main, madam, &c. 


*.* Should the ladies above alluded 
to still exist, and chance to be readers 
of this Magazine, a perusal of the above 
letters will occasion no small surprise, 
and recal, perhaps, long-forgotten sen- 
sations. ‘They will that 


be satisted 


no trace can possibly be thence made ot 


peal names, 
i 
For the British Lady's Magazine, 
FRENCH THEATRE, 

ACADEMIE ROVALE DE MUSIQUE. 

On Thursday, the Oth June, the 
performers of the Theatre Francais 
acted “ The Cid” at the Academie 
Royale de Musique, for the benefit 
of the great grand-daughter of the 
father of the French drama, Corneille. 
Mademoiselle Corneille undertook 
the part of Chimene. 

Don Gomez has a daughter (Xi- 
mena), and Don Diego a son (Rod- 
rigo), who, after the usual obstacles 
ot courtship, are about to receive 


French Theatre. 


the | 
warmest wishes for your health and | 





the mutual consent of their parents, | 


At this period the king holds a couneil 
to elect a governor for his son; Don 
Diego and Dou Gomez were both 
eligible, and both expected the ho- 
nour, Don Diego was far advanced in 
years, but his old age was crowned 
with glory as the first warrior of his 
day; Gomez now sustained that 


reputation. The king selected Don 
Diego. Returning from the council, 


Don Gomez reproached him with 
having obtained that place by in- 
trigue; they quarrelled, and Don 
Ciomez struck Don Diego over the 
face with the back of his hand, to 
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denote his contempt.* Diego laid 
his hand on his sword, he felt his 
inability to revenge the insult; Don 
Gomez leaves him. Rodrigo enters, 
to whom he recounts what has hap- 
pened: the youth is inflamed with 
vengeance, he demands the name of 
the aggressor; at length he is told it 
is the father of Ximena. A power- 
ful conflict takes place in his bosom 
between love and honour; the latter 
triumphs, he seeks Don Gomez, 
challenges, and kills him. Ximena, 
loving Rodrigo to distraction, is 
compelled to demand his head for 
the murder of her father. Rodrigo 
appears before her; the interest be- 
comes superior to description, ‘The 
Moors land; and, while Ximena 
demands Kodrigo’s life at the palace, 
he is engaged in defeating the Moors, 
and brings five kings prisoners: this 
does not, however, expiate the blood 
of Don Gomez. Don Sancho, who 
had paid his addresses in vain, offers 
himself as her champion in duel 
against Rodrigo; and by the laws of 
Spain she was obliged to marry the 
victor: she accepts the offer of San- 
cho. Rodrigo enters her apartment, 
and declares his resolution to die by 
the sword of Don Sancho: she con- 
jures him to defend himself; her 
father’s honour demands it—what 
disgrace to his manes to have fallen 
by valour inferior to that of Don 
Sancho! Rodrigo persists in bis in- 
tention: she addresses him again, 
and, to stinulate him, says, ‘ Come 
off victor ina combat of which Xi- 
mena is the prize.” 
him 
a 


This animates 
he feels himself now equal to 
whole army. The duel takes 
place; Don Sancho returns, and 
presents her a sword: she fancies it 
to be that of Rodrigo, and that he 
is killed; she now gives vent to her 
sorrow and her love, and accuseg 
Don Sancho of treachery, not suffer- 





* By the laws of chivalry, a blow 
might be expiated by drawing blood; 
buta slap of the face (a souffict ) only by 
the death of the party, 
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him even to speak. The king | ( 
a be court enter, leading in Rodrigo, 
who had disarmed Don Sancho, and 
ordered him to go and lay his sword 
at the feet of Ximena.—Suchi is the 
plot of the most celebrated play ever 
written. 





It will easily be seen that few ac- | 
tresses are capable of 
to the part of Ximena, and Mademot- 
selle Corneille unfortunately com- 
pletely failed. The beauty and grace 
of person were wanting; and that 
pathos, which alone could paint the 
passions in their most heroic forms, 
was never once to be distinguished. 


‘estminster Abbey. 


BEAUMONT) his wife, afterwards 

created Countess of Buckingham. 
The Sir George Villers here in- 

terred was the father of the over- 


lerown favourite of James I. and 


Charles 1. whose tomb was described 
ina former Number; and the same 


‘whose re-appearance on earth, to 
i 
siving due eflect | Warn his ambitious son, Is $0 gravely 


related by Lord C larendon. It is 
wonderful what commanding talent, 
united with lofty periods and studied 
solemnity, can effect. Stripped of 
these imposing adjuncts, the story 
of Sir George Villers’ ghost is pre- 
cisely the vulgarest notion of appa- 





To the disgrace of the rest of the 
performers, they seemed criminally 
ndifierent in their parts ; in which 
they, in fact, only imitated the apa 


ritions embodied into a tale, without 
the slightest deviation from the usual 
folly and inconsistency of that  spe- 
cies of invention. His perturbed 





thy of the pr ublic, as the house was 


spirit, distressed at the danger of the 


not half filled, there being only 2507. | duke, was impelled, it seems, to 
} 


m the nates. 

This first of modern dramas is 
now preparing for the Pogtish stage, 
m which the first and fairest of out 
Boglish actresses is ¢ SPCC ted to play 
the herome, 

THE ODFON, 


The Odeon has risen from its 
ashes: Ot. rather, crowded Houses 
have swept the dust off the seats in 
The Chevalier | 


’ Pn SF ? ] ‘ ] 
aie Caneciles hi S COMMPIELCIYN SUC- 


the pit und boxes, 


ceeded: it isa light tnile, not capa- 
ble of making any strong unpression. 
You are pleased an iiour licnee you 
recollect being pleased, but forget 
why. . 
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Fornis without body, and impastive air. 


—_—— DRYDEN, 


IN the middle of this chapel avery 


stately monument of black and white 
marble, finely wrought, and deco- 
rated with various devices, is erected 
to the memory of Str Grorcre 
VILLERS, and the Lapy Mary 


revisit the ‘ glimpses of the moon” 
to warn him of bis danger. Ghosts, 
| however, as every body knows, 

transact business in a style peculiar 
to themselves. If a message is to be 
| delivered from another world, ac 
|cordivg to our earthly ideas the 
‘inessenger should address himself 
| especially to the person concerned: 
'ghosts have a great coutempt fot 
this straight-forward mode of pro- 





i ceeding, and alw: ays frighten some 


indifferent person into their employ: 
ment. Thus acted the spirit of . 
George Villers, which, mstead 

| warning the duke itself, appeared - 
an otheer of the king’s wardrobe in 
Windsor, ‘of a good reputation for 
honesty and discretion, and then 
about the age of fifty or more.” 
| This man in his vouth had been bred 
ata school in the same parish where 
Sir George resided, and had been 
much noticed by him at that tender 
face, although they had never met af- 
terwards. Aboutsix months before the 
assassination of the duke, this discree! 
personage was visited, while in bed 
at Wi vdeor, by the spirit of his old 
friend; who first sagaciously él 
quired if his form was remembere® 
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and, being answered in the aflirm-; ed, on his return, “that, when 
ative, directed his trembling auditor | he mentioned those particulars which 
to “go trom him to his son, the} were to gain him credit, the sub- 
duke of Buckingham, and tell him, | stance whereof he said he durst not 
if he did not somewhat to ingratiate | ipart, the duke’s colour changed, 
himse!t with the peopte, or, at Te asl, | and he swore he could come to that 
to abate the extreme malice they | knowledge only by the devil; for 
had against him, he would be sutlered | those particulars were kuown only 
to hve but a short time.” The good | to himself and to one person more, 
man very naturally took all this for who, he was sure, would never speak 
adream, and neglected the injunc- | of them.” 

tion: but ghosts are not easily put Such is the lame and impotent 
off; Sir George appeared a second | conclusion of a story, dressed up and 
time, and, not being attended to, a | introduced with so much imposing 
third; when being told by the poor solemnity. To be sure, to supply 
man, “ that in truth he had deferred | the evident falling off, the noble his- 
the execution of hiscommands upon ‘torian remarks, that ever after the 
considering how ditticult it would be | duke Uppeare d abroad with omens 
for him to get anv access tothe duke, | of misfortune in his countenance : 
having acquaintance with no person | that he discovered his inward anxi- 
about him; and, if he could obtatn | ety by his troubled mien, his dark 
admission to him, he should never | and taysterious expressions, and his 
be able to persuade him that he was | frequent solitary interviews with his 


sent in such a manner; bat, at best, | mother. He was also frequently in 
should be thought to be mad, or to | the habit of reflecting upon the ten- 
be set on and employed by his own | der ties of nature, and the endear- 
or the malice of other men, to abuse ments of life, which he was one day 
the duke, and so he should be sure | to leave behind him. All these, in 
to be undone.” Po all this’ the | the opinion of Lord Clarendon, who 
ghost very argumentatively replied, | thus took the facts for eranted, 
* that he should never find rest until | amount to a presumption that, from 
he had pertormed what he re- | the moment he was made acquainted 
quired, and therefore it were better | with the errand of his deceased fa- 
to dispatch it: that the access to his} ther, he became strongly possessed 
son was known to be very easy, and) with the certainty of his approaching 
that few men waited long for him: | fate. 

and, for the caning him credit, he | Te mpora mutantur; et nos mutamur ab illis, 
would tell him ¢wo or three parti-| which, tor the benefit of at least a 
culars, which he charged him never | portion of our fair readers, we inform 
to mention to any person living but! them signifies, that times and opinions 
to the duke himself; and he shonld | are changed; for, whatever may be 
no sooner hear them, but he would) the talent orerudition of an historian 


believe all the rest he should sav.” of the present day, were he to in- 

Thus charged, the poor man had} troduee a story like the foregoing, 
no alternative but to comply, and at | wiih lightest semblance of a 
leneth, throneh Sir Raloh Preemean, | belief of it, his works would become 
who was related to the duke, ob- | waste paner. There needed no ghost 
tained an audience. Tn this confer- | frou the ive to create disquiet in 
ence, which passed in the presence, | the mind of Buckingham, a man 
although not in the hearing, of Sir | who, by his pride, his extravagance, 
Ralph and the duke’s suite, the latter | and his violet uucis, bad drawn 


4 
was observed ¢ ak with cereal him the batred and enmit 
as J crve 4 iU Spec \ Wiidl Jf Get tipbtaia bad tilt icitad A oat tinh N : 
emeotion;: and the men observ- the whole nation, aud whose recent 
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failures in arms had covered him 
with disgrace. We are aware that 
to demand why Sir George Villers 
did not visit his son directly, or how 
it came that the duke paid no atten- 
tion to sO impressive a message, 
would be sinning against the canons 
of criticism, which simply require 
a consistent use of the machinery 
employed, A due attention to the 
veracious records of visits from the 
other world, will shew that the tale 
of Lord Clarendon is in perfect cos- 
tume, and to ask questions is merely 
to destroy a fine impression, These 
impertinent queries operate upon 
ghosts like the crowing of the cock, 
** At the sound they shrink in haste away, 
And vanish from our sight.” 

We do not, however, intend by 
these reflections to undervalue the 
merits of Lord Clarendon; for, how- 
ever superior to the general mass, 
few minds can entirely discard the 
popular belief of the age in which 
they live. Trials for witchcraft were 
then common, consultation with as- 
trologers very general ; and it was as 
late as the reign of Anne that Glan- 
ville produced that most cousuminate 
specimen of stupid credulity, his 
book upon witchcraft. It is quite 
clear, if Dr. Johnson had lived the 
century before his ow, that he 
might have introduced a story like 
that of Clarendon. Churchill, in 
his “‘ Cock-lane Ghost,” ridicules the 
doctor's tendency to superstitious 
credence, which is strongly evinced 
in the following passage trom “ Ras- 
selas ;"-—— 

“If all your fear be of apparitions,” 
gaid the prince, “ T will promise you 
safety: there is no danver from the dead: 
he that isonce bumed will beseenno more.” 

* That the dead are seen no more,” 
said Imlac, ‘“‘ I will not undertake to 
maintain against the concurrent and un- 
varied testimony ot all aves, and of all 
nations, ‘There is no people, mde or 
learned, among whom apparitions of the 
dead are not related and believed, This 
opinion, which perhaps prevails as far as 
human nature is dititsed, could become 
Universal only by its truth; those that 
uever heard of oue another would not 
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have agreed ina tale which nothing but 
experience can make credible. ‘That it 
is doubted by single cavillers will very 
little weaken the general evidence ; and 
some, who deny it with their tongues, 
confess it by their fears.” 

Here is another instance of the 
misappropriation of sounding pe- 
riods: because accounts of spectres 
have been common in all nations, 
they are to be considered as esta- 
blished against a generality infinitely 
more forcible—viz. that a belief in 
them gradually decreases as society 
advances in knowledge. What is 
the universal tradition so much relied 
upon ?—vague stories handed down 
from ages of barbarism and super- 
stition, a stage in the human pro- 
gress, Which, as every nation passes 
every nation, must retain some of 
the notions which belong to it. Is 
then every relation of spectre or ap- 
parition imposture or delusion ?— 
[mposture it may not be, delusion it 
certainly is; and, to shew how it may 
be one without the other, we refer 
our fair readers to Dr. Ferriar’s able 
little Tract upon Apparitions, which 
disposes of the question both phy- 
sically and philosophically. 

The foregoing narrative of Sir 
George Villers, so ushered into the 
world, became the fruitful parent of 
many grave and circumstantial hes 
of the same class; one of the most 
curious of which is that of the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bar- 
grave, appended to the early editions 
of “ Drelincourt on Death,” which, 
after it had horrified and edified a 
whole generation, was discovered to 
have been a bookseller’s trick to sell 
the publication, which answered to 
admiration, How carefully should 
authors like Clarendon and Johnson 
attend to what they sanction by their 
authority, 

Our object not being the mere 
detail of rank and date, we shall 
forbear observing upon the several 
tombs of undistinguished persons in 
this chapel of St. Nicholas, and 
proceed to that of St. Paul. 
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No. IX. 


THE Narrative or Rorert ApAmMs, 
A Saitor, who was wrecked, in the 
Year 1810, on the Western Coast of 
Africa; was detained three Years in 
Slavery by the Arabs of the Great De- 
gert, and resided several Months of 
that Peri in the City of Tombuctoo ; 
with a Map, Notes, aud an Appendix. 
4t0. 

FEXIIE hero of this 

ralive 18 a poor American sea- 
man, who, if he possessed the elo- 
quence of Othello, would doubtless, 
like the Moor, meline many a tender- 
hearted De ede. mona ‘to devour with 
greedy ear his discourse;” for he, 
with him, mi ight speak 

——** of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accittents by flood and field ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to siavery ; of his redemption 

thence ; 

And with it all his travels: history 

Of antres vast, and deserts wild !” 


interesting nar- 


Fortunately for the public, and 
we doubt not also for the poor sailor 
himself, the deficiency of his edu- 
cation, and his want of introduction 
to notice, have been inost ably sup- 
plied by Mr. SiMoNn Cock, the 
secretary of the African Trading 
Company, who is entitled to great 
praise for the activity, perseverance, 
and intelligence, which he has dis- 
played on this occasion, The follow- 
ing are the facts :— 

LOBERT ADAMS, a. seaman, 
clothed in rags and half-famished, 
happened accidentally to be re- 
cognised by a gentleman in the 
streets of London, whoa few months 
before had known him as a servant 
to an English merchant in Cadiz, 
where his extraordinary history ex- 
cited considerable interest: the mau 
Britisn Lavy’s Mag, No. 19, 











having been a long time in slavery 
in the interior of Africa, and resided 
several months at ‘Tombuctoo. The 
report of this poor man baving 
reached Mr. Cock, he set on foot an 
immediate inquiry: the seaman was 
again found, brought before the 
committee, and examined as to the 
particulars of his story; but his ad- 
ventures and sufferings were so ex- 
traordinary as to excite, among many 
who heard them, a suspicion that 
they were fabulous. Mr. Cock, 

however, was strongly impressed in 
favour of his veracity; he took a 
few notes of what he related, re- 
lieved the poor man’s immediate 
necessities, and desired him to attend 
again in the course of a few days, 
It was a week before Adams (for 
that was the sailor’s name) again 
made his appearance: he was again 
questioned on the leading points of 
his story, and his answers were found 
uniformly to agree with those that 
had been noted on his first examina- 
tion. ‘This induced Mr. Cock to 
take down in writing (the man him- 
self being unable either to write or 
read) a full account of his adven- 
tures; and after some difficulty in 
persuading him to remain in Eng- 
land, tor he was anxious to get to 
his friends in America, and, by a 
few hours’ examination daily for a 
fortnight or three weeks, be suc- 
ceeded in drawing from him the nar- 
rative now presented to the public, 


ADAMS’ SHIPWRECK, 

Robert Adams, aged 25, born at Hud- 
son, about one hundred miles up the 
North River from New York, where his 
father was a sail-maker, was brought up 

b 





26 
to the sea-faring line, and mad 
voyages to Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, and 
Liverpool. 
On the 17th of June, 1610, he sailed 
from New York in the ship Charles, 
John Horton, master, of 230 tons, Charles 
Stillwell, owner; laden with flour, rice, 
and salted provisions, bound to Gibraltar. 


several | 
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The crew consisted of the following per- | 


sons:—Stephen Dolbie, mate, ‘Thomas 
Williams, Martin Clarke, Unis Newsham, 
Nicholas (a Swede), John Stephens, Jobn 


Matthews, James Davison, Robert Adams, | 


shipped at New York. 

‘The vessel arrived in twenty-six days 
at Gibraltar, where the cargo was dis- 
charged. Here she was joined by Unis 
Nelson, another sailor, She lay at Gib- 
raltar about a mouth; and, after taking 
in sand-ballast, sixty-eight pipes of wine, 
some blue nankeens, and old tron, pro- 
cecded on her voyage, the captain stating 
that he was bound to the Isle of May, tor 
salt; but afterwards it appeared that he 
was going on a trading voyage down the 
coast. When they had been at sea about 
three weeks, Adams heard two of the 


crew, Newsham and Matthews, who were | 
old sailors, and had been on the coast | 


before, speaking to the mate, stating 
their opimon that the captain did not 
know where he was steering: the ship's 
course was then south-west; they said, 
he onght to have steered to the north- 


ward of the west.* They had to beat | 
| sit and look at Adams and his companion 


against contrary winds for eight or nine 
days afterwards, and on the 1tith ot Oc- 
tober, about three o'clock in the morn- 
mg, they heard the breakers; when 
Matthews, the man at the helin, told the 


that the ship had struck on a reef of 
rocks that extended about three quarters 
of a mile into the sea, and were more 
than twelve feet above the surface at low 
water. The place, according to the 
captain's reckoning, was about 100 miles 
to the northward of Senegal. Soon atter 
break of day they were surrounded by 
thirty or forty Moors, who were engaged 
in fishing on that coast, by whom Captain 
Horton and the ship’s company were 
made prisoners, ‘The vessel bilged, the 


remained of the wreck was burnt by the 
Moors, tor the copper-bolts and sheath. 
ing; but, as they had no tools wherew.th 
to take off the copper, they saved little 
more than the bolts, ‘The place, which 
was called El Gazie, was a low sandy 
beach, having no trees in sight nor any 
verdure, There was no appearauce ot 
mountain or hill, nor (excepting only tle 
rock on which the ship was wrecked) any 
thing but sand as far as the eye could 
reach, 


| 

| ; , 

| cargo was almost entirely lost; and what 
} 

| 

| 


ACCOUNT OF TOMBUCTOO. 

Upon their arrival at ‘Tombuctoo, the 
whole party was immediately taken before 
the king, who ordered the Moors into 
prison, but treated Adams and the Por. 
tucuese boy as curiosities, taking them to 
his house, where they remained during 
their residence at Tombuctoo. 

For some time after their arrival, the 
queen and her female attendants used to 


for hours together. She treated them 
with great kindness, and at the first in- 
terview, offered them some bread baked 


under ashes, 


mate, who was keeping watch, that he | 


was sure they were near the shore; to 
Which the mate rephed, that “he had 
better mind the helm, or Lis wages would 
be stopped.” An hour afterwards the 
vessel struck, but there was so much fog 
that the shore could not be seen. The 
Pout was immediats 
the mate and thi 

but it imstantiv swa ped. The four pet 
sons Who were init swam, or were cast 
ashore by the surf: soon after, a sea 
washed off four or five more of the crew. 


inelnuding Adams: | if, as all of ti *Sulp’ 
company could swim, except Nicholas 
and the mate, they reached the sho 
without much dithculty: latter ty 
were neéeariv exhausted, but no lives wer 
lost. When morning came, it appeared 
° These COUFSES, Whether from the 
fault of Adams's memo orot the judg- 
mentot the © old sak hardly ‘seem 


, —— . ii ate . . . 
iowearrant the CONSE GUCH Cshere ascribed 


{Oo Uiem, 


The king and queen, the former of 
whom was named Woollo, the latter Fa- 
tima, were very old grey-headed people. 
The queen was extremely tat ; her dress 
was of blue nankeen, edged with gold 
lace round the bosom and on the shoulder, 


ie | and having a belt or stripe of the saine 
ly hotsted out, and | 
scamen got into it: | 
|The dress of the other females of ‘Tom. 


maternal half way down the dress, which 
came only a few inches below the knees, 


buectoo, though less ornamented than that 
of the queen, was in the same short fa- 
shion; so that, as they wore no close 
under garments, they might, when sitting 
on the ground, as far as decency was 


' concerned, as well have had no covering 


atall, The queen’s head-dress consisted 
of a blue nankeen turban; but this was 


worn only upon occasions of ceremony, 


or when she walked out. Besides the 
turban, she had her hair stuck fuil of 
hone-ornaments ofa square shape, about 
the size of dice, extremely white ; she 
had large gold hoop ear-rings, and many 
necklaces, some of them of gold, the 
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The King of Tombuctoo. 


others made of beads of various colours. 
She wore no shoes; and, ine mnsequence, 
her feet appeared to be as hard and dry 
** as the hoofs of an ass.””* 

Besides the blue nankeen dress just 
described, the queen sometimes wore an 
under dress of white muslin; at other 


times, ared one. This colour was pro 
} 


dueed by the puice ot a red root which | 


grows in the neighbourhood, about a foot 
and ahalf Jong. Adams never saw any 
silks worn by the queen or any other im 


1 
habitant of Tombuctoo ; 


thes have some siiks brot elt by the | 


Moors, they appeal ‘d to be used entirely 
for purposes of external trade. 
The dress of the king was a blue nan- 


for, although | 


keen frock decorated with gold, having | 


gold epaulettes and a broad wristband of 
the same metal. He sometimes wore a 
turban, but often went bareheaded. 
When he walked through the town, he 
was generally a little in advance of his 
party ; bis subjects saluted him by incli 
nations of the head and body, or by 
touching his head with their hands, and 
then kissing their hands. When he re- 
ceived his subjects in his palace, it was 
his custoin to siton the ground, and their 
mode of saluting him on such occasions 
was by kissing his head. 

The king’s house, or palace, which is 


$7 


months there arrived a company of trad- 
ing Moors with tobacco, who after some 
weeks ransomed the whole party. Adams 
does not know the precise quantity of 
tobacco which was paid for them, buat it 
consisted of the lading of five camels, 
with the exception of about fifty pounds’ 
weight reserved by the Moors. These 
\loors seemed to be well known at ‘Tom. 
which place, he understood, 
they were acenstomed to visit every year 
during the rainy season. 


buctoo: 


RESIDENCE AT WADINOON, 

Soon atter Adams's arrival at Wadi. 
noon, Abdallah offered him for sale to the 
governor, or schieck, called Amedallah 
Salem, who consented to take him upon 
tiial: but. afler remaining about a week 


iat the eovernor’s house, Adams was res 


turned to his old master, as the parties 
could not agree about the price. He 
was at leneth, however, sold to Belcassan 

bdallah® for seventy dollars in trade, 
payable in blankets, gunpowder, and 
dates. 

The only other white resident at Wa. 
dinoon was a Frenchman, who informed 


| Adams that he had beeu wrecked about 


twelve years before on the neighbouring 


| coast, and that the whole of the crew 
except himself had been redeemed. He 


bniltof clay and grass (not white-washed), | 


consists of eight or ten small rooms on 
the ground-floor; and is surrounded by 
a wall of the same materials, against part 
of which the house is built. ‘he space 
within the wall is about half an acre. 
Whenever a trader arrives, he is required 
fo bring his merchandize into this space 
for the Inspection of the king, for the 
purpose (Adams thinks, but is not cer- 
tain,) of duties being charged upon it, 
The king’s attendants, who are with him 
all the day, generally consist of about 
thir ty pe rsons, ceveral ot whom are armed 
with daegers and bows and = arrows, 
Adams does not know if he had any fa- 
mily, 

In a store-room of the king's honse, 
Adams observed about twenty muskets, 
apparently of French manufacture, one 
of them double-barrelled ; but he nevei 
saw them made use of. 

For a considerable time after the ar- 
rival of Adams and his companion, the 
pe ple used to come in crowds to stare 
atthen:: and he afterwards understood 
that many persons came several days’ 
journey on purpose. The Moors remained 
Closely confined m= prison, but Adams 
and the Portuguese boy had permission 
to visit them. At the end of about six 


* Adams’s expression, 


two stone 


further stated, that a vessel called (as 
Adams understood him) the Agezuma.,t 
trom Liverpool, commanded by Captata 
Harrison, had been wrecked about four 
years before, and that the captain and 
nearly the whole of the crew had been 
murdered, This man had turned Mo- 
hammedan, and was named Absalom ; he 
had a wife and child, and three slaves, 
and gained a good living by the manu. 
facture of gunpowder. Adams has often 
scen him employed in making it, by 
pounding brimstone ina wooden mortar, 
and vrinding chareoal by hand, between 
5, in the manner of grinding 
The final process of mixing he 
performed in a room by himself, not be- 


Grant. 


‘ing willing to let any person see how it 


} Was Gone, 


He lived in the same house 
as the person who had been his master, 
who, upon renouncing his religion, gave 


i him his liberty. 


j 


l'was a woman, who : 


Among the negro slaves at Wadinoon, 
ud she came troma 


| place called Kanno, a long way across 


the Desert; and that she had seen in her 
own country white men, as white as 
(meaning the wall), and in a 
large boat with two high sticks in it, with 
cloth Ipon thein, and that they rowed 
this boat ia a manner different trom the 
corsim Abdallah. + Montezuma. 
Deg 
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custom of the negroes, who use paddles ; 
in stating this, she made the motion of 
rowing with oars, 80 as to leave no doubt 
that she had seen a vessel in the Furo- 
pean fashion, manned by white people. 
The work in which Adams was em 
ployed at Wadinoon, was building walls, 
eutting down shrabs to make fences, and 
working in the corn-lands or in the plan- 


tations of tobacco, of which great quan- | 


tities are grown in the neighbourhood. 
Tt was in the month of August that he 
arrived there, as he was told by the 
Frenchman before spoken of: the grain 
had been gathered; but the tobacco was 
then getting in, at which he was required 
to assist. His labour at this place was 
extremely severe. On the Moorish sab- 
bath, which was also their market-day, 
the Christian slaves were not required 
to labour, unless on extraordinary occa- 
sions, when there was any particular 
work to do which could not be delayed. 
Tn these intervals of repose, they had op- 
portunities of meeting and conversing 
together ; and Adams had the melancholy 
consolation of finding that the lot of his 
companions had been even more severe 
than hisown. It appeared that, on their 
arrival, the Frenchman betore mentioned, 
from some unexplained motive, had ad- 
vised them to retuse to work; and the 
consequence was, that they had been 
cruelly beaten and punished, and had 
been made to work hard and live hard, 
their only scanty food being barley-flour 
and Indian corn-flour. However, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, aud as a great 
indulgence, they sometimes obtained a 
sew dates. 

In this wretched manner, Adams and 
his fellow captives lived until the June 
following, when a circumstance occurred 
which had nearly cost the former his lite. 
His master’s son, Hameda Bel Cossim, 
having, one sabbath-day, ordered Adams 
to take the horse aud go to plough, the 
Jatter refused to obey him, urging that 
it was not the custom of any slaves to 
work on the sabbath-day, and that he was 
entitled to the same indulgence as the 
rest. Upon which, Hameda went into 
the house and fetched a cutlass, and then 
demanded of Adams whether he would 
go to plough or not? Upon his reply 
that he would not, Hameda struck him 
on the forehead with the cutlass, and gave 
him a severe wound over the right eye, 
and immediately Adams knocked him 
down with his fist. This was no sooner 
done, than Adams was set upon by a 
number of Moors, who beat him with 
sticks in so violent a manner that the 
blood came out of his mouth, two of his 
double teeth were kuocked out, and he 
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was almost killed; and he thinks they 
would have entirely killed him had it not 
been for the interference of Boadick, 
the shieck’s son, who reproached them 
for their cruelty, declaring that they had 
no right to compel Adams to work on a 
market-day. ‘The next morning, Ha- 
meda’s mother, named Moghtari, came 
to him, and asked him how he dared te 
lift his hand against a Moor? to which 
Adams, being driven to desperation by 
the ill treatment le had received, replied 
that he would even take his lite if it were 
in his power. Moghtari then said, that, 
unless he would kiss Hameda’s hands and 
feet, he should be put im irons; w hich he 
peremptorily refused to do, Soon atter 
Hameda’s tather came to Adanis, and 
told him, unless he did kiss his son’s feet 
and hands, he must be put im irons, 
Adams then stated to him, that he conld 
not submit to do so; that it was ** con- 
trary to his religion”* to kiss the hands 
and feet of any person; that in his own 
country he had never been required to 
do it; and that, whatever might be the 
consequence, he would not do it. Find. 
ing he would not submit, the old man 
ordered that he should be put in irons; 
and accordingly they fastened his feet 
together with iron chains, and did the 
saine by his hands. After he had remained 
in this state about ten days, Moghtari 
came to him again, urging bim to do as 
required, and declaring that if he did 
not he should never see the Christian 
country again: Adams, however, perse- 
vered in turning a deaf ear to her en- 
treaties and threats, Some time after- 
wards, finding that close confinement was 
destructive of his health, Hameda came 
to lum, and took the irons from his bands, 
The tollowing three weeks he remained 
with the irons on bis legs, durmg which 
tune repeated and pressing entreaties, 
and the most dreadful threats, were used 
to mduce him to submit; but ail to no 
purpose, He was also frequentiy advised 
by the mate and the other Christians, 
who used to be sent to him fer the pur- 
pose of persuading him, to submit, as he 
must Otherwise inevitably lose bis life. 


| At length, finding that neither threats 


hur entreaties weuld avail, and Adams 
having remained in irons trom June till 
the beginning of August, and his soffer- 
mgs having reduced him almost to a ske- 
leton, his master was advised to sell him, 
as, if longer confined, he would certainly 
die, and thus prove a total loss. Intlue 
enced by this consideration, his master 
at last determined to release him from 
his confinement; but, theugh very weak, 





* Adams's expression, 
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the moment he was liberated he was set 
to gathering in the corn. 
DANCES OF THE NATIVES OF 
TOMBUCTOO, 

The dancing of the people of Tombue- 
too has been frequently described to me 
by Adams ; and on one occasion particu- 
larly, when some negro slaves were en- 


Joying this their favourite amusement at 


Mogadore, he brought me to the spot, 
telling me that their dance was similar to 
those in Soudan, which he had described 
tome. ‘The following was the nature of 
the dance :—Six or seven men, joining 
hands, surrounded one in the centre of 
the ring, who was dressed in a ludicrous 
Hianner, wearing a large black wig stuck 
full of cowries., This man at intervals 
repeated verses, which, trom the asto- 
Misiiment and admiration expressed at 
them by those in the ring, appeared to 
He extempore, ‘Two performers were 
playing on the outside of the ring; one 
enalage drum, the other on a sort of 
guitar. They did not interrupt the singer 
w the ring during his recitations ; but at 
the end of every verse the instruments 
struck up, and the whole party joined in 
loud chorus, dancing round the man mn 
the circle, stooping to the ground, and 
throwing up their legs alternately. ‘To- 
wards the end of the dance, the man in 
the middle of the ring was released from 
his enclosure, and danced alone, ovcca- 
sionally reciting verses ; whilst the other 
dancers begged money from the by- 
standers, 

I do not recollect to have seen any of 
the female slaves join in these dances ; 
bat T have observed them very much in- 
terested whilst attending the diversion, 
sometnues appearing extravagantly de- 
hebted, and at others exhibiting signs ot 
mourning and sorrow. 

These dances were prohibited soon 
after the accession of the present em- 
peror; but they have been occasionally 
permitted of late years. Whether the 
prohibition arose from some connexion, 
either real or supposed, which the dances 
had with any of the religious ceremonies 
of the negroes, offensive to the Moham- 
medans, | was never able to ascertain. 

The dancing of the negroes at Joag in 
Kajaaga, as described by Mr. Park, cor- 
responds very remarkably with Adams's 
description of the same amusement at 
‘Tombuctoo.—“ I found,” says he (First 
Journey, 4te. p. 68), a gir it crowd sur- 
roundiig a party who wee danemg, by 
the light of some large fires, to the music 
of four dvums, which were beaten with 
great exactness and uniformity. ‘The 
dances, however, consisted more in wan- 
tyu gestures than in muscelar exertion or 
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graceful attitudes. ‘The ladies vied with 
each other in displaying the most volupe 
tnous movements imaginable. They con- 
tinued to dance until midnight.” 


0 


A Hisroricat Account, interspersed 
with Brocrarnicat Anecpores, of 
the House oF SAXONY, tracing the 
Descent of the present Royal aod 
Ducal Branches; and containimg a 
Memoir of the Life of his Serene High- 
ness Leopold George Christian Fre- 
deric, Duke of Saxony, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalleld. By Frederic 
Shobevl. 

PuBLIC curiosity is naturally 
awake, at the present moment, 
to every thing connected with the 
name of Princk Lropo.Lp of 
Saxe-Coburg; and we therelore give 


| a place in our CABINET to this 


volume, which, if it be not entitled 
to any very high commendation, is 
much more free from faults than 
works got up on the spur of the oc- 
easion generally are. ‘The author 
himself, in his preface, remarks, 
that “the native country of the 
ancestors of the English nation; the 
land from which we derive many of 
those institutions on which we still 
justly pride ourselves; the cradle of 
that Reformation, which, like the 
sun bursting from amidst the gloom 
of worse than Egyptian darkness, 
dispelled the clouds ol superstition 
that had for ages enveloped the hu- 
man mind, diffused correct notions 
of liberty, civil as well as religious, 
and paved the way to those prod 
gious improvements in arts, sciences, 
and the state of society im general, 
which have marked the progress of 
the last three centuries, is certainly 
a theme worthy of the pen of the 
professed historian.” 

We agree with all this;—but we 
cannot help enquiring, at the same 
time, how we are to reconcile this 
implied approbation of the diffusion 
of civil and religious liberty with 
the admiration expressed in other 
parts of the book of the confederacy 
against both, i their infant state io 
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France, at the dawn of the revolu- | 
tion. How any writer cau so con- 


found principles as to sound the 
praises of the house of Saxony for 


tighting egainst popery and tyranny, | . eeteenal 
“ ; ' . ze ‘ ”o ® ) ign was more > L 

and for fighting to restore them, | quality.” Nosovereign KY 

must seem a paradox to those who | 


are ignorant of the present state of | 


the press in England, and who have 
not watched the fluctuations of opi- 


nion among men of the best mten- | 


tions. The existing state of European 


society is but imperfectly understood | 
/ciency in alchemy than any of these 
princes. Margrave John, of Branden- 


even by statesmen themselves ; and 
we must not, therefore, too severely 
scrutinize the humbler pretensions 
of the author of this brochure, but 
give him fair credit for his labours 
as a useful compiler; making also 
due allowance tor that degree of 
courte rship which, i dledications to 
princes, and ia histories written un- 


der their express patronage, must of 


course be displayed. Such of our 
fair readers as are not well read in 
history will find considerable inform- 
ation in this little volume, gleaned 
from a variety of foreign sources 
not accessible to the majority of 
British ladies. The following are 
extracts: 
ANECDOTES OF SUPERSTITIOUS 
CREDULITY. 

Christian, fifth son ot Ernest the Pious, 
obtained certain disiricts of 
and fixed his residence at FEasenberg, 
This prince was a man of an honourable, 


“ — 
§ 0 aslenoury, 


upright mind, and a tolerable proficient 
in languages and sciences, othe soli 
tary leisure left him by the concerns of 
his little state, he tell, however, into the 
reveries of the alk he mists, and fancied 
that he saw gold and Spirits where Het- 
ther was to be seen. At that time, and 
for some centuries before, it was a nianta 
common among princes to strive to in- 
crease their weaith and importance by 
the practice of the art of making gold: 
and, it they could pioduce medals of 
what was termed chemical gold, their 
happiness was coniplete. 

Qur Henry LV. exhorted all his sub- 
jects, in four proclamations, to apply 
themselves with the utmost diligence to 
the discovery of the philosopher's stone, 


that by such means the nation might be | 


| burg 


the clergy in particular to this pursni¢ 
by the representation “that, as they 
were so fortunate as to transform bread 


‘and wine into the body and blood of 
| Christ, it would be very easy tor them to 


convert a base metal into one of nobler 


addicted to alchemy than the Finperor 
Rodolph If. ; he was wholly absorbed in 
it, and therefore invited to his court the 
oracle of the art, the celebrated Sendivog, 
to assist him in his operations, The 
Emperor Leopold I. had also many of 
these artists about him, Augustus, elec- 
tor of Saxony, as we have already seen, 
was reputed to have made greater proti- 


received from his favourite study 


me? 


| the surname of the Alchemist; and he 
| was prouder of this title than of the 


electoral dignity. Duke Frederic V. of 
Wirtemberg, Duke Francis II. of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, Margrave Frederic Ernest 
of Culmbach, and Prince Augustus of 
Anhalt, ave also recorded to have been 


'sueeesstul alchemists. Prudent states. 


men, nevertheless, exerted their efforts 
to check this folly, and one of them 
emphatically says—* [never yet sawa 
state which could declare with truth that 
it had grown rich by means of alchemy, 
May God divert the minds and under- 
standings of all princes from such vani- 
ties and absurdities!” 

These warnings rung in the ears of 
Duke Christian, withont producing any 
other eflect upon him than perhaps to 
excite lis pity for the ignorance of those 
by whom they were given. He con- 
structed a complete laboratory for bis 
favourite pursuit, was in correspondence 
with the most eminent alchemists of his 
time, and was known to the adepts in 
England, as well as in Germany, by the 
name of Theophilus, abbot of the Blessed 
Virgin of Lausnitz, The dupe of many 
a swindler, he at length contracted 
debts, which he was never able to dis- 
charge. He consoled himself with the 
notion that spits would intallibly re- 
lieve him from: his embarrassments, even 
when he was necessitated to reduce his 
establishment, and bad but few resources 
to supply the means of living like a 
prince. A journal, in the duke’s hand- 
writing, relative to his intercourse with 


_ five supposed spirits, and the magnificen 
promises made by them, is a singalar 
/monument of human credulity. It em- 


braces the period between April 1696, 


)and March 1706. It appears that the 


sum promised him by the spirits during 
this tme, if he would have patience, 


relieved from its debts, He encouraged | exceeded five millions of dollars in ready 
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money, besides bullion and jewels to ten 
times that amount. ‘The journal con- 


tains, moreover, a minute statement ot 


the purposes to which the duke intended 
to apply these treasures ; an estimate of 
the value of the diamonds and precious 
stones; anda “ calculation ot the prod. 
gious power and energy both ot the red 
and white multiplied and fermented 
tincture,” reduced with incredible pains 
and patience mto tables—an operation 





which alone might suffice to turn the 


brain of an ordinary person. 
If the supposed appearances of the 
spirits which conversed with the duke, 


and made him such profuse promises, | 


were mere tlusions of the imaginatt Mn, 
they must have been more lively than 
any of which Lean form a conception ; 


if not, they may have been comedies | 


' 


that were acted with the deluded alche- 
mist. It seems more than probable that 
a Madame von Unruhe, «a contidante of 
the duke, who is frequently mentioned in 
his journal, performed an important pare 
in these transactions, and that the spirit 
called Job was a worthy assistant. To 
some such agency may also be ascribed 
the following adventure. 

In 1705, the duke was reclined on a 
couch in his cabinet, meditating 
mystical concerns, when he heard a 
knock at his door. He was at a loss to 
imagine how any person could have come 
thus far unobserved by his euard and 
attendants, and without being announced, 
He neverthe less ered ‘Come in!” and 
atemale inthe old-fashioned dress of a 
princess entered the apartment. A chill 
came over the duke; but, mustering iy 
8pirits, and having 


on his 


iinsell 
that he was awake, he questioned the 
visitor as to her name and errand, 

“Be not afraid,” mildly replied the 
lady ; “ Lamnot anevil spirit. No harm 
shall befall you. Tam Anna, a prmcess 
of your family, the unfortunate wife of 
Duke John Casimir. You know my his 
tory?” 

“IT do,” answered the duke: “ but 
what now disturbs your rest, and brings 
you back into the world?” 

“ T have something to request of yon, 
I died without being reconciled to my 
husband. God in his justice has ap- 
pointed a certain term tor onr recoucili 
ation, and that term approaches. You 
are chosen to accomplish our re-union. 
Though I am happy, Lam not set ad- 
mitted berore the throne of God, b 
have hitherto resided ina retire | 
Borer; ble repo f 
husband still hovers between time and 
eleraity 


couvinced 


dl piace oO 


: , 
> Whereas HY UCKOTabil 


» in darkness and cold, but not 
Wilhout Lopes ot bay pines¢ 


| death-bed: he remained 
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Sut how is it possible that——” 

* Believe my words. What I tell you 
is truth. How many things are there 
which the human understanding cannot 

omprehend, and which nevertheless 
exist! Experience will be your teacher 
yonder, where we all see, feel, and be- 
heve, what here never entered inte our 
limited conceptions.” 

The duke was struck dumb, and the 
spirit thu proce ded— 

* We are rejoiced to find you chosen 
to be the instrument of our reconciliation. 
od with us that he has been 
pica ed to appoint you such, | give you 
Criat days to consider of the matter. [ 
all then return at this hour to learn 
God be with you!” 
The spirit vanished, leaving the duke 
mon what he had 
seen and heard, He resolved to cousult 


hvistian Hofkunz, a celebrated divine 


fhank G 


your aclermination, 


' 


| af 
aly bed in meditats 


ol ‘organ, afterwards confessor to the 
qtteen of Poland, how to proceed in this 
far. Hotkunz, with all his casuistry, 


was nota little embarrassed. At length 
he wrote to the duke, that, “if there 
was nothin F superstitious in the business 
of the reconcilias on, he might undertake 
iirst to examine whether 

age suflicrent, and duly pre- 
pare Lunself by prayer for the important 


il buat bie uel 


He had cowl 


The appointed time arrived, and tlie 
luchess again made her appearance. 
She saluted the duke, aud asked if he 
were willing to comply with her request. 
iie answered that he would, provided 
vothing superstitious or contrary to the 
word of God were required of lim. 

* Nothog ot the kind ts required, 

iid the duchess, ‘* You are acquainted 


“ ei 


Lmy 
| an.” 
‘“ My husband dealt hardly by me. In 
vain did Tsoleit his forgiveness on my 
unmoved. In 
order, theretore, that we may both be- 
admitted to the 


divine pi nce, we wish to he recone 


tory 2” 


come happy, and be 
’ 
have already informed you 
wiuicre we are at present, ‘These abodes 
are now to leave, with the permission 
f the Alinighty, who lias selected you to 
romote this good work.” 
Whatam [ to do; and how am I im- 
piicated im this matter 2” 


, 
‘* Be ready to-morrow night to receive 
i ' t 
my usband and me: for I alone have 
t mein the da lime, but not 
SU We will intreat you to be 
‘ : _ 

! ft j ie een us, to 1oin our Lands 
in i nchiation, to pronounce 
it 1 US » by ni fT tiat 103 ‘ and 

’ ; 
> , 
H } } y ) ; ’ 
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The duke promised to comply, and the 
lady disappeared. His Highness then 
prepared to give a fit reception to his 
expected guests. He ordered wax-can- 
dies to be lighted aud placed upon a 
table between the Bibie and Prayer-book, 
gonbled the guards at the door of his 
apartments, gave himself up to spiritual 
meditations, prayed and awaited the tine 
with firmness, thongh not with perfect 
composure, Precisely at eleven tie 
duchess entered, lively and friendly as 
ever, and stated her case to the duke. 
After her came her husband, gloomy 
and pale, and delivered what he had to 
say mm a harsh and unkind manner. 
“ Now decide,” exclaimed the duchess, 
“ thou, in whom we place our confidence, 
beloved descendant of our race !” 

Christian, influenced perhaps rather 
by gallantry, pity for the souls that had 
not yet attained repose, love of peace, 
and a desire to extricate himself from the 
affair, than by any other reasons, decided 
that Duke Casimir was im the wrong, and 
exhorted him to be reconciled with his 
beautiful consort. “ Thou hast spoken 
wisely and jastly,” said the spirit: “ I 
am reconciled with my wife.” 

The duke then joined his ice-cold hand 
to the warm soft hand of the princess, 
and pronounced a benediction over thein. 
Both said *“ Amen!” and the duchess 
kindly added—* Receive our thanks.” 
Upon this the duke began to sing the Te 
Deum loudamus, in which he was accom- 
panied by both his guests. When they 
had finished, the princess addressed him 
in these words—** Your reward for this 
your love and gooduess you will receive 
trom God, and soon be with us.” The 
spirits then disappeared, and left the 
duke overpowered by feelings of awe, 
which the promised reward could not 
fail to excite. The guards, according to 
their report, heard no part of this con- 
versation, except what was said by the 
duke, neither did they see the appari- 
tions, Christian acquainted his adviser 
Hofkunz with all the circumstances, and 
began to prepare for his end, which hap- 
pened about two years afterwards. His 
chemical operations in his laboratory, to 
Which he almost entirely confined him- 
self, had destroyed his health, and he 
expired at the age of 57 years, totally 
exhausted and worn down to a shadow. 
Dying without issue, the whole of his 


possessions devolved to the house of 


Gotha. 
DOMINIONS OF THE HOUSE OF SAXE- 
COBURG, 

Previously to the treaty of Congress, 
ened at Vienna in 1515, the possessions 
ot the bouse of Saxre-Coburg-Saalfeld 

1 





comprised 173 German square miles, with 
a population, according to the census 
taken in 1812, of 57,266 souls. ‘They 
contain eight towns and 270 villages and 
hamlets. The revenues of the prince 
amounted in 1806 to 425,413 florins, or 
near 50,0001, sterling. The inhabitants, 
as well as the reigning family, belong to 
the Lutheran church, and are cluefly 
employed in trade and manufactures, 
The above-mentioned treaty secures to 
the duke of Coburg-Saalfield an addi. 
tional territory of such extent as to com. 
prise 20,000 inhabitants ; so that his do. 
minions and resources will be increased 
by about one-third. 

ANCESTORS OF THE HOUSE OF COBURG, 

We have seen that all the ducal houses 
of Saxony are branches of the elder or 
Ernestine line, which, without regard to 
primogeniture, long retained the custom 
of dividing the possessions left by the 
father among all his sons. In process of 
time, however, the law of primogeniture 
began to be adopted, but it was not tn- 
troduced into the house of Saxe-Coburg 
till the reign of Francis Josias, in the 
middle of the 18th century. 

‘Lhis prince, the great-grandfather of 
the reigning duke, was respected by his 
neighbours as a man of the highest mte- 
grity, and beloved by bis subjects as an 
execllent sovereign. These qualities 
caused him to be intrusted with the 
guardianship of some of the princes of 
the kindred houses of Saxony during 
their minority. He had four sons. The 
eldest, who succeeded him, married the 
Princess Sophie Antoinette, sister to the 
celebrated Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, as also to the queen of Denmark, 
to the consort of Frederic the Great, and 
to the grandmother of the present king 
of Prussia. By this union the house of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld became nearly al- 
lied to most of the reigning families in 
Europe, to which it was not previously 
related. Its connexions were still farther 
extended by the marriage of the two 
daughters of this prince, the elder, So- 
phia, to the duke of Mecklenburg: 
Schwerin (by whom she was mother to 
the present duke); and the younger, 
Amelia, to Alexander, margrave of 
Brandenburg-Anspach and Bayreuth. 

The three younger sons of Duke Fran 
cis Josias devoted themselves to the 
profession of arms. Prince Christian, 
the elder, entered into the Austrian ser 
vice, and during the seven years’ waf 
attained to considerable military distinc: 
tions, when ill health compelled him té 
quit the army and return to Coburg. 

Adoiphnus, the third son, fell whilst 
very young, as colonel of a Saxon reg’ 
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Ment of carbineers in the first Silesian 
war. 

The fourth and youngest of these bro- 
thers was Frederic Josias, the celebrated 
commander of the allied armies at the 
commencement of the war of the French 
revolution. 

Duke Ernest Frederic had by his con 
Sort, Sophie Antoinette of Brunswick, 
three children,—two sons and one daugh 
ter. 

Francis, his eldest son and successor, 
made the science of government his pe- 
culiar study. With a clear understand. 
ing he united a traly philanthropic heart 
and rare attainments, acquired in the 
indulgence of an ardent passion for the 
sciences and fine arts, of which, till his 
death, he was a zealous patron and ad- 
mirer, 

Lewis, the second son, served under 
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excellent instructor; and, as he remained 
a stranger to all those dissipations with 
which persons of his age and rank are 
commonly indulged, his attamments, so 
early as his fifteenth year, were very @X- 
tensive. His extraordinary capacity 
particularly unfolded itself in the study 
of the languages, history, mathematics, 
botany, music, and drawing, in which 
last he has made a proficiency that would 
be creditable to a protessor. 

The vicissitudes which he was so early 
destined to experience, seem only to 
have contributed to preserve the purity 
of his morals; and they have certainly 
had a most powerful influence in the 
developement of that rare moderation, 
that ardent love of justice, and that 
mauly firmaess, which are the predomi- 
nant traits in the character of this 


or — 
prince, 





his uncle Frederic Josias, as an Austrian 
general, and died in the prime of life, at | 
Coburg, in 1607, 

Duke Francis had three sons and four 
daughters by his consort, a princess ot 
the ancient and celebrated house of the 
Counts Reuss of Plauen.—By the mar 
riage of the third daughter of Duke | 
Francis, who was united by the name of} 
Anna Fecodorowna to the Grand-dnrke 
Constantine, eldest brother of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the house of Coburg 
became intimately connected with the 
court of Russia. 


} 
CHARACTER OF PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


On the return of Bonaparte to France, 
Prince Leopold hastened ftom Vienna to 
the grand allied army on the Rhine, whieh | 
soon afterwards reached Paris. On the | 
termination of the war, the affairs of his 
family detained him for some time in the 
French capital, atter which he proceeded 
by way of Coburg to Berlin; and here it | 
was that the mvitation of the Prince Re- 
gent intimated to him the high destiny to 
which he was called. 

Though the preceding biographical 
notices would, without any further ob- 
servations, furnish the attentive observer 
with a correct outline of this prince’s 


character, yet the delineation of his mo- 
ral qualities is wanting to complete a 
most attractive and interesting picture. | 

In his early youth he manifested an | 
excellent understanding and a tender and 
a benevolent heart. As he advanced in 
years, he displayed a strong attachment 
to literary and scientific purs 





its, and 
even at that time all Ins actions were | 
marked with dignified gravity and un- | 
usual moderation, His propensity to | 
btudy was seconded by the efforts of an 
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Necessitated, in like manner, at so 
early an age, to attend to a variety ot 
diplomatic business, he acquired, partly 
in this school, and partly in his extensive 
travels, a thorough knowledge of men in 
all their relations; and, though his exe 
perience has not always been of the most 
agreeable species, still it has not been 
able to warp the kindness and benevo- 
lence of his nature. 

In his campaigns, and in the field of 
battle, where all false greatness disap- 
viven the most un- 
courage, and a 


pears, Leopold ha: 
dentable proots that 
profound sense of religion and liberty, 
are innate in his soul; and that clear in- 
telligence, and unshaken fortitude, are 
his securest possessions. With such qua- 
lities of the head and heart, with a cha- 
racter and principles that so completely 
harmonize with the feelings, the notions, 
nay even the prejudices of the British 
ous priuee authorises 
aon with ihe 
results equally 


hation, this allusts 
us to anti ipate , from hi 
heiress to the thro eC, 
conducive to the welfare of the peo] le 
at large, happiness of that 


distinguished family of which he is bee 


and to the 


come amember, 

_-— 

Ture History or THE INQUISITION, as 
it has subsisted in France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Venice, Sicily, Sardima, 
Milan, Poland, Flanders, &c.; witha 
particular Description of its Secret 
Prisons, Modes of ‘Vorture, Style of 
Accusation, Trial, &c. Abridged trom 
the elaborate Work of Plolip Lim- 
borch, prof, of divinity at Amsterdam, 


We had honed that the words /n. 
guisition, Jesuits, Secret Tribunal, 
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and Torture, were nearly obsolete 
in England; or were only to be 
found, with other “ Horrid Mys- 
teries,” as taking title-pages to 
yomanees manufactured for the use 
éf the horror-loving subscribers to 
circulating libraries. Recent events, 
however, too notorious to need re- 
lation, have (most unhappily for the 
progress of truth, reason, and phi- 
lanthropy) given to these hideous 
institutions new life and renovated 
vigour. How it came to pass that 
Englishmen aided, if not alto- 
gether brought about, the re-esta- 
blishment of these engines of bigotry 
and despotism, is not at present an 
object of our enquiry; but we can- 
not refrain from expressing Our won- 
der and our grief at beholding such 
results of the twenty years of British 
war as are at this moment displayed 
in Spain and France. 

That our readers may duly ap- 
preciate the consequence which, 
according to all human calculation, 
must follow the re-establishment of 
MENTAL TYRANNY—the worst of 
all tyrannies, we recommend to their 
unprejudiced perusal the present 
publication; which we have selected 
on account of the great and peculiar 
importance of the subject at this 
momentous crisis of the affairs of 
Europe. 


INFLICTION OF TORTURE, 


As to the persons who may be tor- 
tured, although in all other causes and 
crimes some persons are excepted, such 
as doctors, soldiers, officers, noblemen, 
and their sons, yet in this most grievous 
and horrible crime of heresy there is no 
privilege to defend any one, but all may 
be put to the torture, even clergymen, 
monks, or other religious. But, to pre- 
vent excommunication by grievously tor- 
turing or hurting them, and on account 
of the dignity with which they are in- 
vested, they torture them more gently 
and mildly, unless the heinousness of the 
crime and the strensth of the evidence 
requires otherwise, As fo such who are 
freed from being tortured for other crimes 
upon account of their youth, or old age, 
or being with child, they are net to be 
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tortured for heresy. Persons undef 
twenty-five may be tortured for suspicion 
of heresy; but not if they are under 
fourteen, but they may be terrified and 
beat. Neither is there any exception of 
place, although, by ancient custom or 
municipal laws, the torture is not other. 
wise to be inflicted there. Thus, in the 
kingdom of Arragon, no judge can order 
any criminal to the torture ; but yet, in 
favour of the faith, any persons, even 
though privileged, may be tortured for 
suspicions of heresy. 

After the sentence of torture is pro- 
nounced, the officers prepare to inflict it, 
The place of torture in the Spanish in- 
quisition is generally an under-grovund 
and very dark room, to which one enters 
through several doors. There is a trie 
bunal erected in it, in which the inqui- 
sitor, inspector, and secretary, sit. When 
the candles are lighted, and the person 
to be tortured brought in, the execue 
tioner, who was waiting for the other, 
makes an astonishing and dreadful ap- 
pearance. He is covered all over with 
a black linen garment down to his feet, 
and tied close to his body. His head and 
face are all hid with a long black cowl, 
only two little holes being left in it for 
him to see through, All this is intended 
to strike the miserable wretch with 
greater terror in mind and body, when 
he sees himself going to be tortured by 
the hands of one who thus looks like the 
very d : 

Whilst the officers are getting things 
ready for the torture, the bishop and in- 
quisitor by themselves, and other good 
men zealous for the faith, endeavour to 
persuade the person to be tortured fircely 
to contess the truth; and, if he will not, 
they order the officers to strip him, who 
do it in an instant. Clergymen, how- 
ever, must not be tortured by a lay 
officer or torturer, unless they cannot 
find any clergymen who know how to do 
it, or are willing ; because it would be in 
vain for the judges to order any clergy- 
man or monk to the torture, if there was 
nobody to inflict it, and therefore in such 
a case it is usual to torture them by lay 
officers. 

Whilst the person to be tortured is 
Stripping, he is persuaded to confess the 
truth. If he refuses it, he is taken aside 
by certain good men, and persuaded to 
contess, and told by them that if he con- 
fesses he will not be put to death, but 
only be made to swear that he will not 
return to the heresy he hath abjured. 
Che inquisitor and bishop promise the 
same, unless the person have relapsed, 

_ Ithe is neither persuaded by threaten- 
ings or promises to confess his crime, he 
3 
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4s tortured either more lightly or griev- 
Ously, according as his crime requires, 
and frequently interrogated during the 
torture upon those articles for which he 
is put to it, beginning with the lesser, 
because they think he will sooner 
confess the lesser matters than the 
greater, 

“The criminals are with great care and 
diligence to be admonished by the ingui- 
sitors, and especially when they are un- 
der torture, that they should not by any 
means bear false witness against them- 
selves or others, through fear of punish- 
ments or torments, but speak the truth 
only. Nor may the inquisitors promise 
pardon or forgiveness of the offence, to 
compel the criminals to confess crimes 
which they have not committed, out of 
their great zeal to inguire out the truth ; 
and such a false confession the accused 
person may safely revoke.” 

The inquisitors themselves must inter- 
rogate the criminals during their torture, 
nor can they commit this business to 
others, uvless they are engaged in other 
lmportant atfairs; in which case they 
may depute certain good and skilful men 
for the purpose. Although in other na- 
tions criminals are publicly tortured, yet 
iu Spain it is torbidden, by the royal law, 
for any to be present whilst they are 
torturing, besides the judges, secretaries, 
and torturers, The inquisitors must also 
chuse proper torturers, born of ancient 
Christians, who must be bound by oath 
by no means to discover their secrets, 
nor to report any thing that is said. 


The judges also usually protest that, if 


the criminal should happen to die under 
his torture, or by reason of it, or should 
suffer the loss of any of his limbs, it is 
not to be imputed to them, but to the 


criminal himself, who will not plainly | 


confess the truth before he is tortured. 
An heretic may not only be interrogated 
concerning himself, but in general also 
concerning his companions and accom- 
plices in his crime, his teachers and bis 
disciples; for he ought to discover them, 
though he be not interrogated: but, when 





he is interrogated concerning them, he is | 


much more obliged to discover them 
than his accomplices in any other the 
most grievous crimes. A person also 
suspected of heresy, and fully convicted, 
may be tortured upon auother account— 
i.e. to discover his companions and ac- 
complices in the crime, This must be 
dove when he 
proved at least that he was actually pre- 
sent with them, or hath such companions 
and accomplices in his crime; for in this 


ease he is not tortured as a criminal, but | 


hesitates, or it is half 
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as a witness. But he who makes full 
confession of himself is not tortured upon 
a different account ; whereas, if he offer 
a neyative, he may be tortured upon an- 
other account, to discover his accome 
plices and other heretics, though he 
be fully convicted himself, and it be 
half proved that he hath such accom- 
plices. The reason of the difference 
in these cases is this, becanse he who 
confesses against himself would certainly 
much rather confess against other here- 
tics, if he knew them. But itis other- 
wise when the criminal offers a negative, 

Whilst these things are doing, the no- 
tary writes every thing down in the 
process; as what tortures were inflicted, 
concerning what matters the criminal 
was interrogated, and what he answered. 
If by these tortures they canuot draw 
from him a confession, they shew him 
other kind of tortures, and tell him he 
must undergo all of them unless he con- 
fesses the truth. If neither by this means 
they can extort the truth, they may, to 
terrify him and engage him to confess, 
assign the second or third day to couti- 
hue, not to repeat the torture, till he hath 
undergone all those kinds of them to 
which he is condemned. 

The degrees of torture formerly used 
were five, which were inflicted in their 
turp, and are described by Julius Claras. 
“ Know therefore,” says he, * that there 
are five degrees of torture ; viz.—First, 
the being threatened to be tortured ; 
secondly, being carried to the place of 
torture; thirdly, by stripping and bind- 
ing ; fourthly, the being hoisted up on the 
rack ; fifthly, squassation.” 

The stripping is performed without 
any regard to humanity or honour, not 
only to men, but to women and virgins, 
though the most virtuous and chaste, of 
whom they have sometimes many in their 
prisons. As to squassation, it is thus 
pétformed :—the prisoner hath his hands 
bound behind his back, and weights tied 
to his feet, and then he is drawn up on 
high, till his head reaches the very pully. 
He is kept hanging in this manner for 
some time, that, by the greatness of the 


| weight hanging at his feet, all his joints 


and limbs may be dreadfully stretched, 
and on a sudden he is let down witha 


jerk, by the slacking the rope, but kept 


from coming quite to the ground, by 
which terrible shake his arms and legs 
are all disjointed, and he is put to 
the most exquisite pain ; the shock which 
he receives by the sudden stop of his 
fall, and the weight at his feet, stretch. 
ing his whole body more intensely and 
cruelly, 
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Extracts from a Narrative of the PERSE- 
cution of Hiprotyto JOsePH DA 
Costa PEREIRA FuRTADO DE MEN- 
ponca, a Native of Colonta-do-Sacra- 
mento, on the River La Plata. 


«“ Three or four days had elapsed, after 
my atrival at Lisbon from England, in 
the latter end of July 1802, when a ma- 
gistrate abiupily entered my apartments, 
and, telling me who he was, informed me 
likewise that he had orders to seize all 
my papers, and to conduct me to prison, | 
wheve Twas to be rigorously kept aloot 
from all communication. I knew this | 
man by name, but not personally; and, | 
indeed, 1 doubted whether he was or was 
not the person he represented himself to 
be, not only on account of his unpolished 
manners, but also because he had nei 
ther bis official staff nor any other sign of 
power that could induce me to respect | 
i in lus pubhie capacity ; and though F] 
knew very well that this circumstance | 
was an error of such essential conse 
quence in a magistrate, that it justified | 
me in impugning his authority and oot 
sidering him as a mere intruder upon the 
sacred asylum ot my abode, yet I did 
not avail myself of the strength of my 
ground, but adopted measures of a con- 
trary tendency. LT invited him eivilly to 
sit down, and entreated that he would 
have the coodness to shew me the ordei 
he pretended to possess, or at least to 
tell me by whose authority it had been 
issued. tle then shewed nie a letter 
from the intendant-general of police, 
which L would most willingly copy here, 
it my memory would enable me to do it, 
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in his own words and orthography. ‘This 
mote directed my imprisonment, the 
seizure of my papers, “ and that endea- 
vouts should be made to tind upon, er | 
about me, some masonical Cecorations,”’ 
The motive of this proces ding, as stated } 
mn the order of the intendant gencral, was 
that To had been to Engtand without a 
previous passport, 
I had scarcely read this fatal whe 7 
when all the sorrowful conse quences of 
ap imprisonment rushed upon my mind. 
for I was but too sensible that the fury of ! 
my Perse cutors would Know ni limits. | 


had satficient coolness, however, amid |; 


my mental uneasiness, to represent to 
this my:midon of justice that the harsh 
tieatient of the intendant-ceneral of 
police, without baving any previous in- 
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employed in the royal service, as One of 
the literary directors of the royal printing 
office, and my not deeming it proper to 
leave the kingdom without my sovereicn’s 
permission ; that I had not only obtained 
leave of absence, in writing, from the 
secretary of state’s office in the compe. 
tent department, and procured a tormal 
passport from the minister of foreign 
affairs, but, farther, that the minister of 
finances had charged me, by the sove. 
reign’s command, to transact some busi. 
ness relative to the royal service in Lone 
don ; and that, in proof of this, I could 
shew him the official letters, some of 
which were directed to me in Lisbon 
before my departure, and others were 
forwarded to London after my arréval in 
that city. [I pleaded, theretore, my right 
to expect that the intendant-gencral of 
police should have been mformed of all 
this betore he proceeded against me with 
such severity, or alleged as a cause of his 
proceedings against me that L had goue 
to England without a passport. 

The corregidor deputed on this errand 
of justice, willing to shew me that there 
had been no precipitation in his way of 
proceeding, accused me of rashuess for 
thinking that so excellent a magistrate 
as the intendant-general of police, 
‘* whose probity was equal to his know. 
ledge and learning,’ would have pro- 
ceeded in a ease of sueh importance 
without mature deliberation ; and to con- 
vince me of this he shewed me another 
letter. In this he was ordered by the 
intendant of police to take care of every 
thing that T might have brought trom 
Mngland belonging to the royal service; 
such as a collection of books I had pur- 
chased for the publie library of Lisbon, 
some instruments directed to be made in 
Eneland, and beoks and other things 
belonging to the royal printing-office. — 


Enclosed then ina solitary cell, in the 
-. 


| prison called Limoetro, without apy other 


company than that of sorrowful thoughts, 
labourmy under a perfect uncertainty as 
to my fate, and sustaining every possible 


| Inconventence attendant on such prisons, 


which are teo notorious to need insertion 
here, T remained tor eigit days; until 
one night the gaoler came to my dungeon, 
nd told me that he had orders to take 


sme betore the corregidor, mv judve, who 
| wished to proceed in the necessary mter- 
| rogatories, preparatory to the commence- 
-mentofmy trial. LP appeared, of course, 


before the judge, in a small room of the 
vaol, appropriated to the purpose of in- 
terrogating the prisoners ; when I umme- 
ciately requested the corregidor to order 


| that [should be released trom my solitary 
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elapsed which form the precise term al- 
lowed to the criminal magistrates for 
subjecting a prisoner to sucha punish 
ment, as I apprised him by a quotation 
from the laws. In answer to my request, 
he stated that the laws I quoted had no 
reference whatever to my case, because 
my imprisonment had taken place under 
the cognizance of the police, whose ma- 
gistrates (under the law establishing that 
department) were not bound to follow 
any general principles of law in the trial 
of their prisoners, all this being left to 
their own discretion, with the most unli- 
muted powers to investigate crimes, and 
to bring the culprits to punishment. And 
Jastly, to prove that such was the prac- 
tice, he added that the intendant-general 
of police was in the habit of detaining 
his prisoners m solitary continement tor 
days, months, and years; indeed, so long 
as he thought convenient, without any 
notice being taken of it. 

Six months had I passed in solitary 
continement, when one night the gaoler 
came to the cell where | was, accompa- 
nied by four or six men, As they evi- 
dently came to take me with them, L asked 
Whither? ‘They answered, they did not 
know. This mysterious and absurd way 
of proceeding iminediately rendered it 
apparent to me that L was gomg to the 
prison of the inquisition; an event which 
I had long anticipated as the natural 
course of things, according to the pre 
concerted plan laid down by the persons 
Who had agreed to act in the demitragedy 
of my persecution. Intact, L was taken 
in chains to a carriage, where | found a 
silent companion ; and, being surrounded 
by constables or others, office:s of the 
inquisition, who walked by the side of 
the carriage, Lwas conveyed to Joseph 
Street, until the cairiage reached St 
Anton-gate. There, to prevent any body 
from guessing my destination, [ was 01 
dered to alight, and, being led through 
analley, the party returned again to the 
square, called Rocio, leading to the gate 
of the palace of the inquisition, wiuch 
communicates with the prison: here I 
found the people of the prison waiting 
lor me. 

L was then conveyed to a room, where 
they entered my name im the books ; 
made an inventory of the tew clothes I 
had; and ashed me if Thad any knite 
razor, or seissars, or any other mistru- 
ment; also, at Thad any gold, silver, or 
aud, on their saymg that they 


ben! 


Jewels ; 
Wouldvely Ou my word in this respect, 
produced some pieces of ceolden coin 
(most stupidly), relying on their asset 
lion; but, as soon as they obtamed this, 
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duce, they began the most serupulous 
search over every part of my body. 

The gaoler, who for greater dignity 
has the name of alcaide, that is, keeper 
of the castle, addressed to me almost a 
little sermon, recommending me to be- 
have in that respectable house with great 
propriety ; Stating also, that L must not 
make any noise in my room, vor speak 
loud, lest the other prisoners might hap- 
pen to be m the neighbouring cells and 
hear me, with other mstructions of a si- 
milar kind. He then took me to my 
cell, a small room, iz feet by 8, witha 
door to the passage ; um this door were 
two iron grates, far from each other, and 
occupying the thickness of the wall, which 
was three teet, and outside of these 
grates there was besides a wooden door; 
in the upper part of this Was an aperture 
that let into the cella borrowed helt 
from the passage, which passage received 
its light from the wimdows tronting a 
narrow yvaid, but having opposite, ata 
very short distance, very high watls, In 
this small room were a kind of wooden 
frame without feet, whereon lay a straw 
mattress, which was to be my bed; a 
small water-pot; and another utensil tor 
Various purposes, Which was only emptied 
every eight days, when tl went to mass im 
the prisoners’ private chapel. ‘This waa 
the only opportunity LT had of taking 
fresh ai during such a penod, and they 
contrived several divisions in the chapel 
insuch amanner that the prisoners could 
cach other, or know how many 
were granted the favour of going to 
‘The ceil was arched above, and 
the floor was brick, the wall being formed 
of stone and very thick. ‘The place was 
cousequentiy very cold in winter, and so 
damp, that very frequently the grates 
were covered with drops of water lke 
dew, and my clothes, during the winter 
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J 
were in a state of perpetual moisture. 


Such was my abode tor the period of 
uearly three sears. 
* . © 4 + a 

As I shall hereafter take an opportna- 
nity of saying something more about the 
tribunal, [£ will now continue the sequel 
of my narrative, which will be found to 
afford a better description of the actual 
state of the holy office than any general 
reasoning about it could do. 

The ingnisitor was m the audience- 
room with another priest, who acted as 
clerk, or, as they call it, notary; and he 
commenced the interrogatories, first, by 
Inquiring my name, parentage, aud place 
of birth; next, if the fanuliar, who 
brought me to the prisons of the holy 
office, bad done me avy violence; or if [ 


wud ivund that Lt had nothing else to pro- | kuew the cause that had subjected me to 
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the notice of the inquisition. He then 
observed to me, that I was betore the 
most just and most merciful tribunal on 
earth: but, to obtain its mercy and par- 
don for my crimes, it was necessary that 
I should, of my own free will and accord, 
confess all crimes of which I had been 
guilty, without concealing my accom- 
plices, frauds, or any other circumstances; 
and that this confession must be imme- 
diate, because the present time was the 
most favourable moment a prisoner in 
the inquisition could have; for, should I 
coufess afterwards what I might deny in 
the beginning, the lenity of the tribunal 
would be very different. 

I replied to the inquisitor, that, having 
been first imprisoned by the police on the 
ground of having gone to England with- 
Out passports, although I was not inter- 
rogated about this subject, but only with 
respect to my having entered into the 
orde: of freemasonry, I was led to con- 
jecture that my being a freemason was 
the cause of my trial by the inquisition. 
if, indeed, this was the crime of which I 
was accused, I was disposed to confess 
it, not only because it was true that I 
was afreemason, but with a view that I 
might obtain the mercy be, the inquisi- 
tor, had promised me: but, if I was 
mistaken in my conjecture, and the crime 
I was accused of was different, I begged 
that its nature might be disclosed to me, 
an! T would reply to the accusations as 
should be necessary. The inquisitor re- 
plied, that he could not do otherwise 
than praise my laudable resolution to 
contess my crimes; but it was his duty 
agam to admonish me (and he said this 
with a great deal of apparent charity) 
that Tonght to examine my conscience 
thoroughly, and not leave any thing un- 
told of all that I had done in any period 
of my life; that J had committed crimes 
whose cognizance belonged to that holy 
tribunal, and that Lwas accused of them, 
and informed against on that account; 
that [ should remember his recommenda- 
tion that to confess my crimes was highly 
important to the clearing of my consci- 
ence, to the salvation of my soul, and to 
the successful issue of my cause; and 
that he, to do mea favour, would send 
woe back to my solitary prison, that [ 
might have time to examine my consci- 
ence. I told him, that the greatest pos. 
sible favour he could confer upon me was 
that of accelerating my canse ; for, hav. 
ing been more than six months in prison 
without being allowed to communicate 
With any one, my liealih was so seriously 
mjured, that all I wished was to have a 
sentence, in order to get free from my 
Paintal situation and suspence; and, 








however rigorous that sentence might be, 
it would always be preferable, in my 
estimation, to being in a solitary prison 
uuder circumstances that could only lead 
to an inevitable ruin, which was the more 
to be feared as I was literally dying by 
inches in slow torments. 

{ was then immediately remanded to 
my prison; and the gaoler came to in- 
form me that the goodness of the lords 
inqnisitors extended so far as to order 
that I should have, besides the ordinary 
allowance, some coffee for breakfast, 
and, in consideration of the state of my 
health, a daily allowance of wine. The 
ordinary allowance he spoke of was half 
a pound of boiled meat (which, as some 
people, who have heard about the allow- 
ances of the inquisition, say, is without 
bones, but the bones enter into the 
weight of this half-pound, and on some 
days this allowance is very scanty), afew 
spoonsful of rice, a cup of gravy, and 
some bread. This allowance is cooked 
in the kitchen of the inquisition by a 
proper cook, and, in order that no letter 
may be sent to the prisoners in the vic- 
tuals, itis regularly served atnoon. The 
steward gives to the cook what money 
may be required for buying the articles 
intended for the prisoners, and_ these 
expences are defrayed at the time by the 
treasury of the tribunal; but at last, 
when the costs of the trial are settled, all 
advances for the prisoner’s maintenance 
are taken mto consideration, and reco- 
vered with exactitude out of his estates 
or property. The only persous who are 
allowed to have any access to the pri- 
soner, or who can see and speak to him, 
are the gaoler and four guards, called 
the faithful of the prisons, who convey 
the prisoner backwards and forwards to 
the audiences, and are at the same time 
the executioners who administer the tor- 
tures, ‘Lhese guards also wait upon the 
prisoners, and bring them what they 
want, such as food, water, &c.; but it is 
necessary to observe here, that these 
guards are, properly speaking, spies set 
tipon the prisoner, to observe every thing 
in the prisons, and to relate it to the in- 
quisitors, not only what they can gain by 
listening to the conversation of the pri- 
soners, but also what they can see through 
small holes they make in the ceiling, just 
at the corners of the cells.” 

In the same manner this gentleman was 
tormented by interrogatories at different 
intervals, until the term of his harsh con- 
finement had extended to the space of 
three years. When, finding no hope of 4 
decision, and his health very visibly de- 
clining, he formed the resolution of at- 





tempting his escape ; which he at Jepgth 
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happily effected, and now is resident in 
the British metropolis, where he has 
published the Narrative of his Persecn- 
tions,* from which the foregomg is ex- 
tracted. 

ee 


ADELAIDE: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Richard Sheil, esq. 

IF we cannot bestow the same mea- 
sure of praise upon this drama which 
the tragedy of “ Bertram” demand- 
ed from us, we have nevertheless the 
gratification of being able to record 
it as eminently worthy of the perusal 
of our readers. 
the passages subjoined will prove our 
estimation of their worth; and, for 
our particular notice of the entire 
tragedy, we refer to our dramatic 
article of the present Number. 


Act I. Scene L.—A Gothic Castle, ina 
Forest.—The Ruins of a Monastery are 
seen at a distance.— Evening. 

Enter Count’ LUNENBERG and COLBERT. 
Lun. Colbert, we hail our travels’ end, 

and reach 

The aged towers of gothic Lunenberg. 
Colb. Ut is a place of loneliness; and 

here 

The noise and tumult of the distant world 

Are like the fall of some tar cataract. 
Lun. Tam your debtor, that you left 

with me 

Vienna’s range of high-piled palaces, 

And journey hither. 

Cold. ‘This romantic scene 

Has recreative power: bat you, my lord, 

When Hymen’s solemn rite demands your 

stay 

At Austria's court, and e’en the emperor 

Commands the union of your noble house 

With her, whose fortunes and high an- 

cestry 

Of fame and sway give golden promises 

Why seek again these unfrequented domes: 
Lun. I would be great. Ambition in 

my heart 

Has reared her throne, with al! the retinue 

Of lofty thought and noble enterprise : 

Glory has benther burning eve upon me, 

And woos me to her charms: but do not 

think 

No other joy can restle in my soul. 

Is there no down upon the eagle’s breast? 


—_ 





* The original is a work of particular 
interest, because it exhibits in detail the 
present practice of the Portuguese In 
quisition, and affords some very ctrion 
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Colb. I know thee, Lanenberg ; thy 

heaven is fame, 

Thy thonght is mounting fire, and shoots 
to heaven. 

In boyhood’s budding years yon were mg 
friend, 

And even then I hailed the impetuous 
hope, 

‘he daring mind, and fine extravagance 
Prophetic of the man: ere since that time 
I have beheld you in imperial council, 
Or in the fields of was pursue renown, 
What other passion ? 

Lun, One of mighty power. 
Cold. Then are you changed. You are 
no more the man— 
Lun. Iam not changed: 
the same, 
But roils along another precipice. 
It is not love; for I have heard that love 
Was a soft longing of the pensive soul, 
A suspiration of most gentle sighs, 
An eye now sadly bent upon the carth, 
Now movelessly contemplative of heaven: 
But, if such things be love, thou well hast 
said 
It never could be mine; for know, my 
friend, 
That it is desperation. 
Betray thee, Adelaide! 
Colb. What fairy charm 
Hath wound the spell of woman's influ- 
ence r 
Lun. Fast by yon abbey, through whose 
broken arches 
The purple setting of the sun is seen 
Among the trees, whose whitened blow 
SOms seem 
Spring’s swelling bosom, heaved by even- 
ing’s breath, 
A cottage rises; there, even there she 
dwells 
Unknown, and like a beauteous star that 


shine S 


the torrent is 


Adelaide’ 


| Deep in the blue infinity of heaven, 


Unseen its peaceful glory. 
Colb, Say, my lord, 
Whose beauty weighs against a princeé’s 
favour? 
Lun. When winter’s weight hung down 
the stooping woods, 
It was my chance to sojourn in this castle. 
The misty day was fading, and the wind 
Hieaved longer sighs among the waving 
trees. 
Sudden a knocking of the gates was heard, 
And one, who travell’d through the fores¢ 
eloom, 
[Intreated refuge from the coming night. 
I went to see him: shrouded o’er with 
snows, 
Silent he stood. and, when the torch’s flare 
Fell on his face, ail bleak and desolate, 
It bad the grandeur of a wilderness, 


Upon his breast inanimate reciined 
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Two female forms, whose arms were 
thrown around him, 

But with such feeble pressure that it 
seemed 

As death had left them in life’s attitude. 

Beside him stood a man of hoary years, 

Sustaining with his aged feebleness 

Avother shrinking woman. When I spake, 

He answered not, but looked upon his 


wife 
And on his child, and, stretching forth his 
arm, 


With Supplication’s mournful smile to her 
Who lay supported by the old man’s care, 
He lowly asked aretuge from the storm 
For emigrants. 
Colb, And who, at such an hour, 
Of those whom Fortune hurled relentlessly, 
Stood at your gate ? 
Lun. The Count St. Evermont. 
Cols, Whose deeds are grown tamiliar 
im the page 
Of war-recording story!) Human Great- 
hess, 
How art thou fallen! 
Jan. His was a tale of woe. 
Twas on the fatal day that Death's decree 
Feil on his only son, he fled from Paris, 


At night he reaciied his castle, and beheld | 


The tunbling spires enveloped ina flame 

That kindled ali the sky with conflagra- 
thon. 

Frantic he rushed and from the raging fire 

Preserved his wite and child: then far 
away, 

With these companions of adversity, 

Aud yet another daughter of misfortune, 

He journeyed forth from France’s bleed- 
me realm. 

L bade hun seek in vonder green abode 

Forgeitulness of sorrow. Lt you had seen 
her, 

With what alook she gave me gratitude, 

And threw herself upon her father’s bo- 


son, 


| 


His frown will blast me in my bloom of 
honours ; 
And, if I yield my Adelaide, I lose 
Alth lope of that delicious happiness 
That only satisfies. 
Colb. Yet think, my lord, 
Should you refuse the noble lady’s hand, 
Whose nuptials an im perial wish decrees, 
You fly the court for ever, and must male 
‘That recompense mi love, love ne’er Cag 
yield. 
Say, shall another lead our armies forth 
W hich you have tutored in the art of 
conquest, 
And win the laurels planted by your hand? ¢ 
Lun. Ol! thou hast rouse d me witha 
trumpet’s sound, 
And wak’st my soul to arms, It shall not 
be. 
Acr III. Scene I1.—The intcrior of Si. 
Evernont’s Cottage. 
Enter MADAME ST. EveRMOnT and the 
Count. 
Mad. T cannot trust thee, Julia. Diar- 
ried! no: 
The proud releaticss heart of that bad 
man 
Would never stoop to wed an emigrant. 
Thou dost but feed a hope that will not 
live. 
Thou sleepest: happy they who can for- 
ret 
That they have been—or are. Alas! my 
clild.— 
St. Ever. LT wish that T could weep as 
easily 


| As thou dust weep. My sorrow will not 


melt: 
"Tis here and here—the cold that chilla 
my heart: 
The heat that fires my brain. 
Mad, My child! my child ! 
St. Beer. Child, child! [pray you do 
not speak that word ; 





And knelt in rapture down! Oh, Ade. 

Lance t 
Colh, Misfortune is ashicld of sanctity. | 

Your plighted faith to Austria’s noble. 
daine 

Porbids the thought of marriage. Much, | 
ms lord, 

It has beon marvelled at Vienna’s court 

That you delay, with study of pretext, 

An union gilded with inperial favour, 

This love is hopeless; and, to cherish it, 

Were cradling infant ruin in your heart. 

dun. Colbert, 1 ama weak and trem- 

bling villain, 

That have not in me courage to do right, 

Noram resolvedim guilt. [am aman 

Who reel along from virtue into crime, 

Nod then reel back to virtue. If Pbreak 

Tue compact which my sovereign has 
commanded, 








It is a very arrow in my soul, 

Lhat deepty rankles here; and when ’tis 
touched 

By Memory’s hand, oh! then the barbed 
shaft 

Doth quiver with a pang most exquisite. 

Sdud. ‘Chere’s not a name of melting 

melody, 

\ soft harmonious concourse of sweet 
sounds, 

To speak the love with which I doated 
on ber, 

fer saddest smile chased sternest gricf 
away ; 

\nd all her offices of filial care 

Were moss upon the rocks of misery. 

Do Fy remember ? 
. Ever. Aye, I wel remember : 

Md would I could furset that infamy 
d.as laid its rottenness upon My Mane ¢ 









That she, my child—’Twill make me mad 
again. 

It the Great Power, that punishes here- 
after, 

Did stretch his hand across the burning 
gulf, 

Grasping the writhing soul of that black 
Villa, 


Td cry * Plunge, plunge!” though I 
should tollow tor it. 
Hell would be heaven, if IT belield him 
caamned, 
Mad. She was more dear than all: 
urtless t 
Hi r he adutly, an 
Had 
| 


her 
uh, 

. d her winning tenderness, 
made me feel a mother’s deeper Joy ‘ 
me, Adelaide, to break the tre 
lecbly held me back to hfe! 
But 7 wall Lil blot 
‘e from mv heart! 
Mad. And ts it then so ¢a 


ver 
YO ieave 
bat very 


LibbOw 


y toforget? 


rest were twen away, but she was 
leftine! 
Have TP not oiten, m the dead of nicht, 
eftarted i! uzied horror trom my dream, 
And rushed to catch her in my yearning 
arms 


To be persuaded by my very senses 
She had not pernshed tou. She yet was 
left me, 
And Twas blest! 
St. Ever. ‘Yo filch me of my child! 
Load with disgrace the stooping of my age, 
Make infamy my epitaph! Dannation! 


Enter ApdEvLAIDE, with her hair dishevelled. 


Adel. 
Mad. 


NXT 


ita 


y father! (sh: 


It is Ace vik 


sinies at his feet. ) 
Ye |] ' 


il¢ Us 


ave 


And do Lhoid thee here’ Art thou re- 
turned 

To fill the dreadful void within my heart 

For, when thou didst abandon my mistor- 
tune, 

T spread my arms, and closed them round 
Thy bre 


And found no daughter there. 
Adel. I come to die. 
But, ere | wo to thae et 
Here let me kneel, 
bu in 
Implore one look of merev. 

Mud. Aud hast thou th 
back to me, 

That IT might see her perish in my arms, 

Wateh the slow fading of this livid cheek, 

The eyelids close upon the beamless sight, 

‘Lillevery palse and stir of lite has ecased, 

Dhen clasp a ss heavi- 
hess ¢ 

St. Ever. (wildly) 

Woman 


rial rest, 

and with a bursting 
Tam dying. 
en restored her 


cold aud scnusele 


Let me observe that 

eountenance 

She’s very like my daughter— 

And yet itis not she: for, look you here, 

Phe blush upon the cheek ot Adelaide 
Britisw Lavy’s Mac. Ne. AY. 
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Was beautiful as sommer’s evening skies ; 

But here’s a face more pallid than the 
shir ud 

Of one that’s newly dead. Not Hesperus, 

Seen in the quiet of a ripless lake, 

Beamed with more radiant meckness than 
he \ 

And they \ 
the hai, 

Whose rinelets the soft 


Sautil 


Nor this 


' vael ” emilee 
C NaaE of sinnes, 


breathing of the 


oS _- 
to nHISS Wit 


Scarce dared li too much wan- 


tonuess. 
The warmilt of youthful lite was in my 
child! 
Mad. Alas! distraction lingers in his 


eve. 


| Oh! look upon her, for she is our child. 


St. Ecer. TH know thet 
take her moa iis, 
And fee] it she’s mv da renter Ack hal le. 
By heavens! it Is hrobbiay of her 
Ihe 
Now it beats quick r 
lite, 
Adel. It is my fatlicr’s voice—and on 
his bosom! 
Let, letme go, unlooseme from your clasp, 
Phat f may throw myselt upon the earth, 
Lie prostrate in the dust, andat your feet 
In anguish weep iny wasting sight away ; 
For never, never more shall [be pressed 
Against the bosom where L used to slum- 
ber. 

This is the place for me—here will T lie, 
And wring my hands in grict. Vil gaze 
intent, 

Until I see you turn 
Lien will I raise n 
ground, 

Make one last effort of exhausted life, 
And, clinging round about your parent 
knees, 
Unloose the tilial hi ld at last, and die, 
Si. dev Are you my child ? 
Adel. I am that wretel 


straight; and 


Lilt 
¢ 
aa t 


now it heaves with 


an eve of pity : 


i@ thus trom olf the 


hed one; 

But vow Lam not worthy of the name: 

For Lam she, than whom upon the earth 

Phere’s not a thing more vile—the fingere 
mark 

Of bitter secorn—opprobrium’s cruel j st, 

Who Jetta father’s fora traitor’s arms 

Nor pitied your calamity. But, oh! 

[am not half the guilty thing I seem, 

To trust a man, to believe a perjury 

Phis is my crime, tor with religion’s rite 

Count Lunenberg deceived me. 

St. Ever. (addressing himself to Heaven) 

Dost thou hear it? 

rhe morning dawns, and Nature’s glorioug 
priest, 

Phe mighty sun, collecting from the earth 

Lhe pertumed dew, makes sacrifice to 


(aod, 


> 


i 
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But I have incense will ascend above, 
A fitter offering—'tis a father’s curse. 
Make him unfortunate, but leave him still 
A daughter beautiful and innocent: 
Give him a child in whom his heart may 
oy . 
Then find a friend to tear her from his 
heart, 
And steep her in pollution— 
Adel. He will curse me : 
Oh! save me from his curse. 
Mad. St. Evermont! 
Give not an utterance to the dreadful 
sound ! 
St. Ever. Curse her! what father ever 
cursed his child? 
Adel, Lay me for ever in that bed of 
peace, 
Where sleep, untroubled by a dream, 
shall close 
My eyelids in oblivious happiness. 
My weary spirit will be laid in rest ; 
Nor will the withering of a father’s prayer 
Blast the green sod upon my lowly grave. 
St, Ever, My tears begin to flow—at 
length I weep. 
Adel, And can you speak 80 very ten- 
derly ? 
Can you indeed forgive me ? 
St. Ever. Adelaide! 
How, Adelaide, couldst thou abandon me? 
Adel. Alas! Count Lunenberg— 
St. Ever. Count Lunenberg ! 
Thou smiling, cold, and marble-hearted 
villain, 
Whose soul came reeking from the pools 
of hell, 
A vapour from its blue sulphureons gulf! 
I weep, and yet he lives; he breathes the 


air, 
He grins, and mocks, and triumphs in my 
ruin, 
Where is my sword? I perish, or avenge. 


{ Exit, 
Mad. St, Evermont, my husband ! hear 
me, hear! 
He goes to die. 
Adel. To die? 
Mad. For you. 
Adel. O God! [ Exeunt. 
Act V. Scene [.—the Ruined Abbey. 
ADELAIDE and LUNENBERG. 


Frnter MADAME St. EverMonrt and AL- 
BERT, bearing his father’s sword, 


Mad. I do adjure thee by the name of 
mother. 

Alb. Vil hunt him to the limits of the 
earth, 

Mad. What here! before me? then 
I'm lost indeed. 

Lun. Who’s he that with a loud and 


boisterous Voice 
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Disturbs Despair ? 
The death-bell tolls: come, listen to its 
peals, 
Nor break upon the solemn harmony. 
(Adelaide rushes up and seizes Albert ; her 
mother arrests the arm of Lunenberg.) 


Mad. A mother sues ! 

Alb. PU rouse thee from thy trance, 
(strikes him) thou coward! 

Lun, Coward! (he draws his sword, 
then flings it from him.) Let the 
dawn of fame, 

Bright as the rising of the golden sun, 

Kiudled with glory, let the page of war, 

Let this attest it. (He rushes upon the 
sword of Albert : Adelaide shrieks.) 

Mad. Albert! oh, my son! 

I did not, after all my mother-pains, 
Embrace thine infancy with half the joy 
With which Lhold thee now. 

Alb. Where is my father? 

That I may render back this bleeding 
blade, 
Misfortune’s bright avenger. 

Lun. Thou hast freed me : 

And, whatso’er thou art, I thank thee 
for it. 

How sweet a lethargy comes on my soul! 

The blood that rioted now ebbs apace, 

And passion’s torrent stagnates. Ade. 
laide! 

Where art thou, Adelaide? This gush 
ing life 

Is all that I can give, in reparation 

Of all the wrongs I’ve done thee. 

We shall lie down together in the grave, 

And, when the sound of Heaven shall 
rouse the dead, 

We shall awake in one another's arms. 

Speak to me: let the voice of Adelaide 

Still breathe its sweetness on my deafen- 
ing ear. 

My eyes cannot endure the glare of 
light ; 

But T will cast a last long look of love, 

And gaze my soul away. Where is thy 
hand ? 

Pil lay it near my heart. Oh, Adelaide! 

( Dies.) 

Mad. Hide, hide me from that dread: 
ful spectacle. 

Alb. Sure horror never swayed a form 
so fair! : 

Her eyes stream moonlight. 
[Enter JULIA.] 
Julia, never yet 
Was comfort wanted more, and never yet 
It came more sweet and lovely ! 
Julia. Art thou safe ? 
And am I blest indeed! 
Alb. If Albert’s love 
Can bless his Julia. 
Julia. Ob, poor Adelaide! 





| 
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yet 


Enter St. Evermont, followed by 
GODFREY. 
St. Ever. Is't done? am I revenged ? 
art thou my son? 
Alb. Receive the sword entrusted to 
my hand. 
St. Ever. I am again the Count St. 
Evermont ! 
My son, the glory of my aged days, 
Thou unexpected succour of misfor- 
tune, 
Worthy of France and her nobility ; 
Thou bright reflection of my warrior 
youth, 
My stay, my ‘exultation, and my son. 
I gave thee life—thou hast restored my 
honour ; 
And, by so much as honour’s more than 
life, 
Y owe thee more! ( He sees his daughter ) 
My child!—support me, Godfrey, I 
would weep. 
Mad. Look on me, Adelaide, I 
mother ! 

Bend not your eyes on airy emptiness, 
3ut turn them here, as you were wont 
to do 
In happier hours. 
laide ! 

Adel. Hush! hush! he sleeps: thy cries 
will break his slumbers. 
I too could rend the air with shrieks like 
thine, 
For there’s a torch alighting in my brain : 


am your 


Look on me, Ade- 
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But Til not do't, lest he should wake, 
Look here! 
He has ta’en my hand, and holds it to his 
bosom. 
Does he not love me? Look, how calm 
a sleep. 
Ha! here's a droop of blood—who has 
done this ? 
i do not feel the beating of his heart. 
St. Ever. Remove her from the corpse, 
1 did not think 
That there was sorrow left with the cup 
Ot my afflictions, This last drop is bit. 
ter. | Albert attempts to remove her. 
Adel. You shall not take me from him. 
Help, there, help! 
He is my husband? Wake, my Lunen- 
berg! 
They take me from you: 
I have thee: 
Now am I wedded to thee: who shall 
part us? 
Who says we are not wedded? Let them 
Say so— 
I care not! let us fly, and mock the 
world. 
Awake, and we will seek some far-off 
desert, 
As lonely and as burning as my brain. 
How the hot winds will blow: the whirl- 
ing sands 
Will rise in fiery mountains on our heads 
And bury us together! O my heart! 
[ Dies. 


wake! Oh now 
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MRS. YATES. 

YPHE sphere allotted by the cus- 

toms and manners of Great 
Britain for the display of FEMALE 
TALENT is lamentably circum- 
scribed, and, narrow as it is, 1s sur- 
rounded with difficulties and dangers. 
Whenever, therefore, a woman be- 
comes eminent among her contem- 
poraries in any of the few walks of 
life which are left open to aspiring 
genius, it is pecultarly incumbent on 
the biographer to record with just 
praise the model of successful en- 
terprise, for the encouragement and 
Imitation of succeeding generations. 
If this remark be true in a general 
sense, it is more particularly so when 
applied to the success of a virtuous 
female in the hazardous path to 





eminence which the stage presents; 
and it is under the influence of this 
conviction that we have chosen, for 
the present addition to our Gallery 
of Eminent British Women, the me- 
moir of Mrs. YATES, one of the 
most celebrated actresses of the last 
century. 

This lady was born in London, 
though her parents were natives of 
North Britain. Mr. Graham, her 
father, who was of a good family, 
was bred to the sea, and was captain 
and owner of a merchant-ship; in 
which, after some years of success, 
meeting with that reverse of fortune 
to which this walk of life is of all 
others most exposed, having lost a 
wife he loved when the subject of 
this memoir was only three years 
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old, having survived two other chil- 
deen, a son who was purser of the 
Burford man of war, and a daughter 
married to the captain of a ship in 
the Mediterranean trade, and having 


mestic misfortunes, lived to have the 
evening of his days made happy by 
the filial oratitude of this his young- 
est child: who, as soon as success In 
her theatrical pursuits enabled her, 
with Mr. Yates’s cheerful coneur- 
rence, took hima small house in the 
King’s-road, and afterwards a larger 
on Richmond-common, where those 
hours she could spare from her the- 
atrical avocations were employed in 
soothing his declining years, by pay 
ing him those interesting atteutions 
which duty and filial tenderness 
alone can dictate, and of which a 
parent alone keciars the value. He 
died at an advanced age, and was 
buried in the chureh at Richmond. 

As her father was a mau of plain 
and primitive manners, this cele- 
brated actress had never seen a play, 
ull, at the age of sixteen, a lady 
took her to see “ Romeo and Juliet :” 
When the impassioned performance 
of Mars, Cibber opened a new day 
on her delighted imagination, Fired 
by that enthusiastic unpulse which 
sv often decides the fate of Cremius, 
absorbed in admiration of those as 
tonishing powers of which report had 
given her only a famt idea, she in- 
stantly recognised something conce- 
pial in her own mind: the spark 
mounted into a blaze: she melted 
ito tears, not only of sympat thy, but 
of emulation; and, just to herself, 
as Well as to the consummate pattern 
of excellence before her, she felt, 
amidst the confusion of ideas in 
which she was enve loped, the cele- 
brated sentiment of ¢ ‘orrezio, on first 
seeing the works of Raphael — 

Ed to son anche pittore!* 
From that moment her passion for 


~~ 


And Lalso ana pate 


















the theatre became unconquerable; 
aud a friend, who had interest, — 
Ing recotimmended her to Mr. Gar. 
rick, she came out the following 
Lent in the character of Mareia, i 


-_ — eee ee Bienes ® 
the luss of sight added to these do- | Mr. Crisp's tragedy of Virgina, 


being introduced by a prologue, 


' written and spoken by Mr. Garrick 


for that purpose ; whea her vouih, 
her uncommon beauty, and those 
rays of Genius which broke through 
her untutored inexperience, like the 
streams of ig which precede thie 
day, secured her the favour of the 
public, by whom she was received 
with the most flattering marks of 
ap probs ion. 

She was then engaged by Mr. 
Garrick, at a very moderate salary, 
for three vears. She appeared with 
ereat applause in the arduous cha- 


tracter of Jane Shore, with Garrick 


as Hastings, and Mrs. Cibber as 
\licta. Ou the coming out of Mr, 
Whitehead’s tragedy of ‘ Creusa,” 
Mr. Garrick’s judgment assigned her 
a character in which she would have 
appeared to great advantage—thiat 
of llyssus, a you th brought up from 
Infaney in the temple ; which, from 


| dithdence, and an idea of improprr 


ety, she refused: in resentinent for 
Which refusal, Myr. Garrick  dis- 
charged her at the end of the season 

-astiOhe of misfortune the more 
severe, as It was unforeseen, 

On this disappon a of her 
hopes, she engaged with Mr. Yates, 
lor the sumiurer season, ‘ Biringe 
ham; and ihe beginning of the 
succeeding winter became the wife 
of this excellent actor , Whose ~ rivate 
character as aman of worth and In 
tegrity are undisputed, whose edu- 
cation had - n liberal (lis father, 
who was of a geutleman’s family in 
the city of eels. having given bim 
a classical education, and afterwards 
irticled him to an attoraey of em 
uence in Kent), : 

Soon after her marriage, she was 
again engaged at Drury-lane ; aud 
1 









ball 


Mr. Hume’s ‘ Agis” being repre- 
sented, when Mrs. Cibber, from ill- 
ness, beg unable to continue the 
part of Evanthe more than three 
wichts, Mrs. Yates succeeded her in 
the character, and with such success 
as at once established her tn the first 
line of her profession. 

from this time her progress was 
rapid, as Well in the comic as tragi 


Mrs. 





east; and Mrs. Cibber refusing to | 
appear during the season of Mr. Gar- | 


rick’'s absence in Italy, the theatre 
was supported by the brilliant talents 


and spirited exertions of Mrs. Yates | 


and Mr. Powell; who, in a variety 
of characters, but particularly in 
those of Bellario and Philaster, in the 
“ Philaster” of Beaumont and Flet 
cher, altered by Mr. Colman, drew 
as (though in the ab 
sence of Mr. Garrick and Mrs, Cib- 
ber) rendered it the most lucrative 
season ever known. 


S ‘4 . - 
Soon after Mr. 


to England, Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
spent part of a summer at Parts ; 
where our British 
pleasure of seeing Clairon and Du 
Mesnil in several of their principal 
characters, and of being mtroduced 


stich houses 


lu the acquaintance of the former. 

She was particularly charmed with 
Medea; 
and, as a mind ambitious of excelling 
cannot fail of profiting by that ge- 
nerous emulation which is the spur 
to every laudable pursuit, she deter- 
Mined on getting up Mr. C:lover’s 
adinirable tragedy on the subject, 
for her own night, on her return to 
London; in which undertaking she 
was so happy as to have that gentle- 
man’s assistance: and the arduous 
attempt was attended with complete 
Success. 

Her engagement at Covent-Garden 
being at an end, and some little dif- 


Clairon’s pel foul Malice of 


ference m opin n with the wanavgers 
in respect to a new arrangement pre- 
venting her settling another, both 
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unemployed ; which being known, a 
most liberal proposal was made her 
from Edinburgh, to play a small 
number of nights, for which she was 
to receive 700/,— part of which sum 
was a subscription of the advocates, 
and was paid her by a banker in 
London before she set out. 

She arrived at) Edinburgh, with 
Mr. Yates (vhose sterling merit could 
not be unnoticed by so judicious an 
audience), in the month of January 
and was received there with 
the eclat her talents deserved. After 
having played a few nights, part of 


1772, 


ithe gallery was laid into the boxes, 


for the better accommodation of the 
ladies, who then never went into the 


)pit, which was appropriated to the 


eentlemen, and venerally tilled by 


i those of the learned professions, 


\iter having performed some of 
her principal characters, she appeared 


}in that of Zulima, ina new tragedy, 


| Feeling,” we. 
actress had the | 


Ciarrick’s return | 


written by Mr. Mackenzie, the cele- 
brated “'Phe Man of 
called “ Phe Prince of 
which was played with ap- 
‘bo this tragedy she spoke 
a prologue of uncommon beauty, 
which we insert for the gratif- 
cation of our readers. 


author ol 


Tunis,” 
 ] 
plause. 


The curtain rose to a scene repre- 
senting a wild romantic country, and 
Mrs. Yates was appropriately dressed 


i as the Genius of Scotland. 





she and Mr, Yates were tliat season | 


Where yonder distant hills majestic rise, 


And bare their snowy bosoms to the 
kad ; 

In sacred solitude L love to dwell, 

While the big torrent foams around my 
cell; 


of Scotland ! there aloft I stand, 
And view the growing glories of the land, 
"Lwas there the son otf Fingal tower’d 
ale 3) 
And ’midst his mountains roll’d the flood 
ot yyyer = 
"Twas there the heroes of that song arose, 
Yond Roman eagles found unvanquish'd 


Gaenius 


foes; 
The rueged cliff, the barren desart 
mil’d, 
Por I, and loose-rob’d Freedom, walk'd 
y 
ne wild, 
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Aiemoirs of Eminent Women in Great Britain. 


Bat now, beneath a milder planet’s | of, and attention to, the costume in 


re ign, ° 
Wo Steely Phalanx desolates the plato ; 
The wentler arts that polish human kind 


Tread the soft lawn, and leave it bless’d | 


behind ; 


Commerce aud Peace unlock their stores | 


around, 
And choral Muses sing on classic ground. 
Late as Limark’d, wiih fond maternal 
eyes, 
On every side my laure!’d sons arise ; 
Deeds, else forgot, that grac’d the distant 
age, 
T saw immortal in the Scottish page ; 
Iu Scotland trunm’d, the lamp of Wisdom 


blaze, 

And heard her song that sounds to future 
days; 

’lwas mine the meed of honour to be- 
stow, 


Aud weave 


the wreath that crowns the 
deathless brow. 
An humble poct, scareely known to 
fame, 
ppd de ubtfulforth, one little sprig to 
cain— 
Liom earliest youth, he said, he wish'd 
to find 
Where first the passions Nature's robe 
unband; 


For Nature's sons with artless pencil 
Grew, 

And walk'd on tragic ground with her in 
VEE WwW > 


Tron his native stage his scenes may live, 
hic atwxs no praise but whai the heart ean 


t 
~* 


Such were his words; but yours the 
power to raise 


i 
| 


' 
' 








The buds of genius with the dew of | 


prawse: 
ith vou lis cause Lleave ; his 
bud, if applause itimerits, 


\ 


- 


tory hear, 
shed a tear, 

Phe success of Mrs. Yates, how- 
ever, oceasioned no proposals from 
the London theatres, and her ae 


Pir 


tive mind bemg impatient without 


with Mr. Brooke of Dorsetshire, 
m =the purchase of the Opera- 
house: Mes. Brooke, for her brother- 
ni daw, takiug a part in the direction, 
) carrsing on the foreign corr 

spondenec, Whilst Mrs, Yates Supe) 

biter af the domestic drrancciments, 
mi which were included the decora- 


tions avd dresses, and for the care of 


' 
j 


her own theatrical dresses, having 
before excited the admiration of the 
French themselves. 

After two seasons at the Opera, 
during which the public were un- 
willingly deprived of Mrs. Yates’s 
admirable performance, she received 
proposals of uncommon advantage 
from Mr. Foote; on which Mr. Gar- 
rick applied to her respecting an 
engagement at Drury-lane, and Mr, 
Foote, with a liberality of sentiment 
which did him honour, giving up 
the treaty begun with hin, Mrs, 
Yates contracted with Mr. Garrick 
for three years; and the contract 
was transferred to Messrs. Sheridan 
and others, on their purchase of 
Drury-lane. Qn its expiration, she 
engaged with Mr. Harris at Covent- 
Garden, 

From the death of Mrs. Cibber, 
which occurred in 1765, there ap- 
peared no rival to contest the palm 
of tragic excellence with Mrs. Yates 
for a long series of years, during 
which she was the reigning Queen of 
Tears. 

One trait of the benevolence of 
her disposition ought to be  par- 
ticularly recorded to the honour of 
this lady. In the year 1768, the 
celebrated Mrs. Bellamy solicited 
Mrs. Yates to play the part of Her- 
mione in the * Distressed Mother,” 
for her benefit; but it so happened 
that she had to perform arduous 
characters both the night preceding 


| ‘and the one succeeding Mrs. Bel- 
employment, Mr. Yates engaged, | 


| tic severity. 


lamv’s night, and the state of her 


ihealth prevented her compliance 


with the request. This refusal pro- 
duced a paper-war between the la- 
dies, into which Mrs. Bellamy very 
improperly introduced much sarcas- 
Seventeen years after. 
wards, however (iu 1785), the de- 


| pressed circumstauces of her angry 


| antagonist seriously requiring the aid 


i, f » ane ; oe 7 . ’ > r ; ° 
Which her correct and elegait taste of a benefit, Mrs. Yates readily 


peculiarly fitted her; her knowledye | stepped forward ; and it is rematk- 










































able that her performance on this 


Pox iri. 
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She died at her house in Stafford. 


Occasion closed her theatrical ca- | row, Pimlico, May 1757, at the age 
reer, for she never afterwards ap- | of filty-nine, 


peared on the stage. 
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IMPROMPTU, to MISS BOLTON, 


BY CLIO RICKMAN, 


] BEGG'D for a purse ; but the reason, | 


I wean, 
Why the boon was not granted to me 
Was—that poets but seldom with money 
are seen: 
Hence useless to them, do you see. 


Sut hope, lovely girl, e’en poets may fee! 
‘That purses one day they may use ; 
For fickle Fortune, revolvig 
wheel, 
And may turn up a prize for the Muse. 


is hel 


Be this as it may, the favour implor'd 
[s—akeepsake to have from your hand, 
Ere the vessel you honour by going on 
board, 
Shall bear you away from our land. 


rends the 


With curses 


Vidl 


air, and dares to 


| The potent Wizard of the shadowy ear. 


' 
{ 


[fempty I keep it, twill pat me in mind | 


To invoke that yours ne'er may be so; 
If I fill it, VU pray that Fortune, more 
kind, 
May always make yours overflow. 


To this may be added each wish of you 
heart, 
And a partner to share all those wishes ; 


And, when from the shores of Old Eng. | 


land you part, 


May the gods heap your measure with | 


blisses, 
—<_— 


SIR ROLAND. 
A FRAGMENT, BY THE LATE MR. MERRY. 


—-Tuek knight with starry shield 

Chac’d the gigantic spoiler from the 
field: 

But soon each sorrow of his soul 

With jealous rage and fierce revenge he 
burns ; 

Spurs his fleet courser on, in wild despair 

And calls aloud his violated fair. 

Now midnight reign'd, and through the 
troublous skies 


4) 


Far ofl he vie 
Whose pat } 

miedt ; 
Hither the love-lorn hero bends his speed, 


W haik 


Ws a solitary light, 
ustre piere’d the gloom of 


mountalis auswer to the neighking 


’ 


steed. 
Soon as arriv' d. his wond'timeg eves behald 
\ pensive damse! dech’d inrobes of gold, 
Wiere minglme dimonds their eflul- 


eence shed, 

With thi pre arl’s modest wl 

red: 

seveath an aged cypress she reclin'd ; 

A pendant lamp was waving in the wind, 

"That scatter'd far a melancholy gleam, 

And ting’d the watery waste with teeble 
beam : 

For near an ocean roar’d, and dasii'd 
around 

[ts foamy billows with terrific sound. 

And ever and anon was heard the cry 

Of shipwreck’d men in dying agony. 

At his approach she starts, then lefts her 
veil, 

And shows a sunken visage ghastly pale; 

On the intrepid knight her languid gaze 

Tutensely fires, and at length she says 

‘ The wist'd-for hour is come, by Fate’s 
decree, . 

And thou shalt traverse yonder deep 
with mae 

The bark attends, and lo! the wanton gale 


lite and ruby‘s 


Swells the sott bosom of th’ impatient 
. ri 
| Then linger not, but all imraptur'd share 


returns, | 


The sharp hail drives, and velling blasts 
arise ; 

Yet brave Sir Roland, with unslacken’d | 
force, 

O'er the loose heath pursues his eager 
cours 


5 


ad bliss, nor mourn thy ravish’d 


The promis 

ove thy manly form, thy youthful face, 

thy valour, and adore thy grace, 

‘Tie kmehtobserv’d her with astonish’d 
GyGe 


i'd, but more he scorn’d 


brceze assail'd her gorgeous 


The openmeg iolds disclos’d a putrid 
breast 

Nearer he ,and marks, cle priv’ds i 
skin 

Her hagyard s display’d a direfu 
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Onwards she gocs—by incantation’s laws 

Thy amaz’d Sir Roland unresisting draws, 

“ Here leave thy stead,” sie cries, * and 
never more 

Shalt thou behold him on this hated shore: 

But gentlest joys th approaching y hours 
awatt, 

And beauty spreads for thee her couch 
of state, 


Then, beck’ning, mounts the bark ; the 
knight oly 

Nor quits her guiding lamp’s unhallow’d 
rays. 


Soon as the vessel cuts the foamy tid 

Around strange speetves and tell mon- 
sters glide, 

One bath’d in tears rose trom the liquid 
bed, 

With the soft semblance of a virein’s head, 

Vhrice wav'd her hand, and shook hea 
sedgy hair, 

And heav'd a piteous sigh, and ery’d 
“ Beware!” 

Next came an aged secr, whose feeble 


; 


breath 

Could searcely utter-—“ ibicht, beware 
of death!” 

hen plunging downward ma serpent’s 
‘in, 

Thev curl the surces Pke an ry storm 


Now thousand oihcr giisly suapes were 
seen, 

Rolling their licry eye. the waves be- 
tween: 

Here shrieking maidens felt the fore’d 
embrace 

There Murder tauch’d, and show’d his 
wuilty face. 

A moment after, all was hush’d and o'er 

Andsuch portentous pucutoms threat uo 
more, 

But now the female at Sir] 


Who silent long the dauntless youth had 
ey'd 

With toul grimaces, on a sudden press’d 

Vhe knight, abhorrent, to er maneled 
breast r 


Strove with the winning voice of love to 
speak, 
And lavs her bere seull to his Lily eheek 


Lmprints the Dolley kl 3) au i fuin would 





win 
The chaste Sir Roland to the deadly sin. | 
But when she tinds not magie art wispires | 
The wild commotion of unholy fires. j 
Observes him shrink beneath fier fos 
CACESS, 


And turn in anguish from the loath'd | 
Caress, 
Starting ste left him, and in fury ervd. | 
“Qh! knight aceurs'd, soon shalt thou 
rue thy pric 


Then seiz’d he lamp, and, scowling with | 
disdain, 

Sought the calm bottom of the roaring 
main, ; 





Dark was the night, and o’er the paths 
less way 
With rapid force the bark appear’d to 
stray. 
Tn vain the youth with eye attentive seeks 
The first faint dawning of the eastern 


streaks ; = 

But all was hopeless, and no glim’ring 
light 

Gave the wish’d earnest of departing 
night. 

Now to ashore the bark quick striking 
came, 

And, as the shock sent forth a sudden 
flame, 


The hero leaps upon tl’ uncertain strand, 

And lifts his unsheatl’d sword with des- 
p'rate hand. 

Vhile slow he trod the desolated coast, 

irom the crack’d earth up rose a warn. 
ing ghost, 

Whose figure all-confus’d was dire to view, 

Lud loose his mantle flow’d of shifting hue; 

He shed alustre round, and sadly press 

What seem'd his hand npon what seem'd 
his breast ; 

Then rais’d his doleful voice, like wolves 
that roar 

In famish’d troops on Oreas’ steepy shore, 

‘ Approach yon antiquated tower,” he 


cry 'd; . 

‘ There bold Rinaldo, fierce Mambrino, 
wd: 
Gq iY ( 


Thou too, perchance, shalt tread the 
self-same road; 

\pproach (so fate commands) the dark 
abode,” 

The knight, advancing, struck the fatal 
door, 

The hollow chambers send a sullen roar: 

\s slow it opens, there appears a page, 

With pliant limbs of youth and face of age, 

* Welcome,” he cry’d, “ frem dangers 
thou hast shar’d— 

The banquet’s ready, and thy bed pre- 
par'd,.” 

Vhrough winding passages the knight he 
leads, 

\nd often sighs and often tells his beads; 

Stop’d at an entrance stain’d with blood, 
and said- 


* Accept, brave youth, the banquet and 


the — 1» 


Then, screaming loud, he vanish’d from 


Liit? ST ight, 


4 , ; P : 
Ith li toll’d amid the silent night. 

Sit Holand outers, where, throughout the 

0: pcrshows the melancholy gloom; 


i, Padely hanging by her twisted hair, 
ishicr'd female's starting eye-balls 


lite from the curtain’d bed such groans 
arose 
4 


AAS Spoke the anguish of severest woes, 
And smote his heart—e. 
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New 
THE GRAVE. 


‘Take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these 
sleepers be.” 





Loney and sad the rustling gale pursues 
Its course, o’er cells wherein the dead 
are laid ; 
Faded their prospects, and obscur'd their 
VieWs, 
They taunt us not with pride, nor ask 
our aid, , 
As by the hand of magic are they still'd! 
Death, fell magician! at whose daunt- 
ing call 
The madd'ning jovs, that onee their 
soms fiil’d, 
All shade d are beneath the sable pall. 


bo- 


Is it not dimming tor the eve to see 
The lov’d and loving sinking thus away, 
Nor know the spot to which their spirits 


thee P 
And long to try—but dread the gloomy 
Wav. 
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| 
} 
: 
; 
} 
' 
} 


| 
| 


I knew her once :—-the rose-bud was her 
chee i > 


Her eve was form'd for tenderness and 


love 
Her manners winning; and her form as 
sleek 


As some fair saint that wings Ler course 
avovOVeE, 


Yet did her beauties fade (alack the 
while!) 
As tlow'rets fall before the wint'ry 
blast; F 
I mark’d (QO maddning thoucht!) her 
tarewell smile, 
Receiv'd her fev'rish kiss—it was her 
last. 
lifeless 


. a2 : j . 
As some fond mother o’er hei 


child 
Gazes, and scarcely can believe the 
SCCEre 


| So o'er past pleasures, with distraction 


Wid, 
? 
Trave, and hardly, 


been, 


think they e’er have 


ye F 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW 


MUSIC. 


——- 


Awantr CosTAantr, from the Opera of | 


‘*Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
with Variations for the Piano-torte, 
composed by Ferd. Ries, Member ot 
the Royal Academy of Music in Swe- 
den. Op. Ge. ; 

Ronpo, with original Russian Themes 
for the Piano-forte: conip sed. and 
dedicated to Miss Christiana Lane, by 
BK. Ries. Op. 67 


PENT b air, 
Interesting a theme, that a com 


By Mozart ; 


} 
Goulding. os. each. 


i 


\inanth Costanti, is so | 


poser even of moderate talent could | 


not fail producing some agreeable | 


variations; but the uncouth modu 
lation of some of the Russian tunes 
had need of all the skill of Mr. Ries 
to bring them into form, and he has 
done it ina masterly way, 

<- 
NoTTurRno (Op. 51) for the Piano forte 


composed, and dedicated to his friend, 


J. W. Collard, esq. by J. KB. Cramer. 


1 ) 


om Clem Met Mi VO, S, 

ry. is al ! . 

Phe Wie Gb thi } ece We have ln 
Val soucht forin Busby s Dic onary. 
In the veneral aceel ot Line 


Word, il means a highlly serenade 


toy 
lidOul 


By 1 } fe ‘ ' 
Meilasl]l LAD) aG.av0. LY 





| 


under a lady's 


Without 


cavilling about terms, we can assure 


vindow. 


our fair readers that this composition 
is so tastefully written, that it can- 
not fail to please all palates, from 
the fastidious critic, who admires 
nothing buta well-looking score (and 
there are such among the ladies), to 
the good-natured nymph who trusts 


solely to her ear. 


——— 

Sone ar i ‘ »nOrrron’s OaTH: 
or, the bP nand Pri hairy 
i? ni G4 pei Divi bine 
Theatre. Written by the late Ben}. 
‘Thompson, esq. the Music by John 
Parry.—Bland and Weller. 
pean 


Tie composer has very liberally 
assigned a portion of the profits 
arising from the sale of the music to 
the author’s widow and six children, 
{ motive like this, even if the music 
were less altractive than it is, must 


’ 
a) 


operal powerfulls inits favour, ° ‘he 
i ° . 
f 1 ! 
Airs (which are all to be bad Sepa- 


rately 
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Str ALpraep WAS A CHIEF RENOWN’D, 
sung by Mr. T. Cooke. 

How ort HAVE [ wiTH CONSCIOUS 
pripe (Miss Nash). 

Mv Heart’$ WITH THEE FOR EVER 
(ditto). 

On' Was THE DAY oF BLISS 80 NEAR 
(a duet, Mr. 'T. Cooke and Miss Nash). 

QUICKLY FLY, a Fairy Glee. 

The Dance or Fairies. 

As we are accustomed to give a 
specimen or two of the most pleas- 
ing vocal productions of the month, 
we have selected one of the airs 
sung by Miss Nash. 


How oft have I, with conscious pride, 
And taunt msulting, Love detied, 
But when f slept, the urchin spied, 
And lannel’d bis dart, 
Oh! shield me now his pow’r divine, 
That ne'er may T the change repine, 
That soon the hero may be mine, 
No more to part. 
Jlow oft Tridicul'd the boy, 
His quiver call’d an idle toy, 
And taugh’d alike at lover's yoy 
Or lover's smart; 
Vet now Town the pleasing pain ; 
Sull, still T hope the youth to gam ; 
Butah! shonld all my hopes be vain, 
‘Then break, poor heart, 
— 
Hinerntan Air, arranged as a Rondo 


for the Piano-forte, and an Introdue- 


tion composed and dedicated to Miss 


Dalton, by J.B. Cramer,—-Gonlding 

and Co, vs. od, 

lt is with much regret we learn 
that we are likely to lose Mr. 
Cramer, who ts about to retire from 
the busy scene of life. As a com- 
poser, a performer, and aman, few 
have been more deservi ev of the fa- 
vour of the public; and fewer still 
have, like him, been able to sustain 
a station at the top of the profession 
for such a number of years. If this 
isa farewell piece, we ought rather 
to hail it with our tears than express 
our satisfaction at the amusement. it 
has attorded us. 

ies Saeeatel 

Fane THEE WELL! written by Lord 

Byron. Composed, with an Accom. 

paniment for the Piano-forte, by G., 

Kiallmark.— Gonuldirg and Co. 


From the well known celebrity of 





be chosen as a subject for music, 
‘The words are wonderfully adapted 
to the pathetic, and Mr. Kiall- 
mark has shewn much taste and 
feeling in setting them. A flat key 
—short symphonies interspersed —a 
digression for a few bars into’ the 
minor—a simple change of measure 
previously to the return to the on 
ginal key —all contribute to the ge. 
neral effect, and render it one of the 
most powerful appeals to the heart 
ever sang. 
iam 
CaLeponian Launecs, a favourite Scot. 
tish Air, danced by Mr. Oscar Byrne, 
at Drury-lane Theatre; composed, and 
arranged asa Rondo, by M.P. Corri.— 
suiton and Co, ts. od. 

This lively Scottish air is ex- 
tremely well handled by Mr. Corn, 
Whose faintly have resided) so many 
years in Scotland that it may almost 
be considered as their native place, 
In reels and dances with variations, 
like this, we must caution the young 
performer not to set out with too 
much vigour at first, lest he be ob- 
lived to slacken his pace mn the muid- 
dle—an unpardonable fault in music, 
A Dicrionany oF Music, by J. Bot 

tomlecy..—Button and Co. Is. 

The object of this dictionary is to 
convey that technical ttormation, 
which is indispensable to every prac- 
titioner of music, in as small a com 
pass as possible. It will be found 
useful to the teacher as a text-book, 
from which he may regularly select 
a portion of the terms for lis pupils 
to study, 

: ~~ 
THe Sun’s Last Rays Ane ON THE 

Hitt. The Poetry by Lord Byron; 

the Music by J. Nathan.—vs. 6d. 

Here is another song drawn from 
Mir. Nathan's imexhaustible store. 
Phe air is simple and elegant ; in thie 
repetition of it, we find the embel- 
Ushments inserted in’ small notes, 


Uns song, it ts no wonder it should | and the cadences at full length—@ 


«’ 


~~] 


— 


oo 
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very laudable custom, as it prevents ; Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 


the trouble of whatis called dressing | 
Threat yy a p rson who | 


a sone, and 
little of the 


‘The 


perhaps kuows 
poser's THE } tions. 
as follow 


"Tite sun's last rays are on the hull, 
And sparkle in the fountain-rill, 


com- | Tu cite 
words are 


Draw blessings trom the mountaineer. 
fere may the loitering merehant Greek 
Find that repose ‘twere vain to seek 
lody’d too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard. 


| Hiere may he rest, where none can see? 
jn crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 

| And with forbidden wine nay stain 

| ‘Lhe bowl a Moslem must pot drain, 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
{ APPILY for the honour of Great 
Britain, the valear error which 
RE, 


as unsuitable to the coldness of het 


. ! \ Qa , . ‘ > 
proseribed the LRT of SCULPT 


climate, is at length exploded; and 
itis by no means an irrational ex 
pectation which we now 
that the school of PuiDILAs m 'y be 
revived ta this our northern isle with 
aspirit that, by first taspiring initia 


cherish, 


tion, mav lead oneven to a glorious 
these 
Art, 


ined for 


rivalry ol prodigious Wwouu 


Which for so many 
\theos the adun 
homace of the world 
the bine Agts 


reyotce in the preserva 


ments of 
aees obl 
Patton wind 
very lover of ust 
tion of those 
ceiebrated reniais of ancient art, 
Which the zeal ot Tord tle bas 
ts but the 


piiust feeb a peculiar @ratifical tb dinal 


Britisis art 


(he liberautyv of fis countrymen ti 


made tis native capital the honoures 
repository of sach tnvivalled spe 
michs Of Lenias, 
Pin report of the committee ot 
the House of Commons, appoimted 
to take into eonsideration the a 

thenticity, public unportance, and 
pecuniary value of these MARBLES, 
though hiehly interesting, is nec 


} \ 
ly «lifkuee and 


SUbhiy praiun, We Phas 
et, . . gt | ] ‘ ’ 
therefore, seiectect trom tue tua @} 


: | 
Information and opinions thereon re- 
< rded. and iroun oblledr SOUFCeS, the 
t ‘ 
following the 


uccount of them, for 


eratitication of our readers :— 





I. The most considerable portion 
of this collection, both as to quantity 
and quality, is derived trom the 
Pemple of \Miinerva, ii the \cropolis 
at Athens.—This editice, which was 
called Hecatompedon, or of an hun. 
dred feet, on account of its breadth; 
and Parthenon, or Temple of the 
Virgin, from the character of its 
patrouess, was erected under the ad- 
mitiistration of Pericles, by Phidias, 
aud the artists and architects em- 
ployed under him, about 500 years 
betore the Christian era. The tem- 
ple was wholly builtof white marble, 
and the plan was of that kind tech- 
ically called o lastyle pel ipteral ; 
(hatis to say, it was an oblong cos 
lonmade, having eight columns in the 


, ts 
pba rich 


| 
ChOWE @% 


front aud back, and fifteen 
ch side, exclusive of those at 
the angle within the columms, at 
dhout the distance of uine feet, was 
r 


the wall of the cella, or interior of 


Hthe teraple, and this cella was a pe- 


'ristyvie,—-that is, it 





had a row of 
columns forme an internal colone 
ade: this colonnade m the Parthe- 
hou seems to have supported a gal- 
' j 


ler’ fhe cella. of 


5 


lnterior, wag 
that towards 
the east, or front, was the place of 


divided tuto two parts: 


worship, and occupied about twoe 


thirds of the leneth—here stood the 
statue of the goddess: the division 


’ 4 t] } i 
to Lake West Was ¢ ik the Opistho- 
that 
public treasures were Kept, 


the 


‘Lhe 


domos, and it wa neh 
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pediments, or triangular spaces over 
the portico, were adorned with groups 
of statues. 


The Marquis of Nointel, the French | 
ambassador to the Porte in 1075, 


had (fortunately for the history of 


the Arts, and of this temple,) the | 
good sense and taste to have draw- 


mgs made of the whole, or at 
least the greater part, of the orna- 
ments of the Parthenon: — these 
drawings are preserved, and a sketeh 
of the two pediments ts inserted in 
the second volume of Mr. Barry’s 


works; and more accurate copies | 


have been presented to the publie in 
the fourth or supplementary volume 


of Stuart's “ Athens,” just published | 


by Mr. Woods. 
Sir George Wheler, an Enetish 
gentleman, and Dr. Spon, a French 


physician, visited the Parthenon in| 


1087: and, trom the accounts pub- 


shed by each on their return, it | 


appeared that they saw the pe- 
diments much in the same. state 
m which they were exhibited in 
Nowtel’s drawings. 


. . } 
Such was the exterior of the Par- 


thenon.—The followmg is an ab- 
stractot the ofhetal catalogue, drawn 
up, as it states (Report, p. 70), from 
the notes of the learned Vise onti, of 
all the articles in the Eleia collec- 
tion: 

From the Parthenon there are 92 


" ‘ ice Ae - ‘ 
pieces; of which, six statues, or 


fragments of statues, are stated to | 


be from the eastern pedinent—five 


from the western pediment—and six, | 
7 1) ‘reg | 


Ba ail S sash > 
the places of which (Report 
not ascertamed. 


oa ) hie 
te aa es — 
Of the metopes in hich-relief there 
are fourteen, 
ell, in low- 
}’ Sweet, VIZ. 
d, fourteen 
ron tne north side, one fram the 
west, fourteen from the east. ane 


ten whose places are uot ascertained 
— } . ! - 
Lord Elein has also obtained a 


vy) - Pyroee cantayel 
Variety Ua 4 th I ai ticits Ci Cc 


iwicle 
Vrioiacd > 
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able curiosity and value, which are 
stated in the same document, and 
included in his lordship’s offer to 
the public, viz.— 

From the Temple of Victory there 
are four pieces of high relief. 

From the triple Temple of Eree- 
theas, Minerva Polias, and Pandrosa, 
eighteen architectural specimens, 

“Seven architectural Doric  speei- 
mens from the Propylea, Parthenon, 
AUC. 

Three pieces from the Theatre of 


Bacchus. 

Thirteen detached heads, or frag- 
ments of heads. 

‘Vhirty-five detached pieces of va- 
rious sculpture. 

leven marble and three bronze 
urus, and some hundreds of vases; 
dug up in or near Athens. One of 
the brouze urns was found im what 
is catled the ‘Tomb of Aspasta. 

Right altars. 
| ‘Thirteen sepulehral pillars or cipph 

Porty-four casts 1 plaster of Paris 
of the friezes of the Parthenon, the 
Temple of Theseus, and the Choraic 
monument of Lysicrates. 

Sixty-six marbles with inscriptions 


—amongst these is the famous Sr 
ewan inscription, . 

A large collection of drawings ol 
the aDLQuities of Greece. 

An ancient lyre aud) two ancient 
flutes in cedar-wood, found in mak- 
me an excavation near Athens, | 

And SSO medils, niaimely, 00 
| eald, 577 siiver, and 237 copper. 

Of the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon, representing the Birth ol 
Minerva, so early as M. de Nointels 
| visit a 1075, there renained only a 
hinuch of the two extreme angles 4% 

measured on the base about VO feel 
-each. Ho we suppose the w hole base 
of the tyinpanum to have been aboul 
YO feet, and its greatest height 12, 
(which are nearly the measurements 
of Stuart,) the uumber of square 
feet in the whole was above 50% 


“ 
‘ 


tue number of square feet rena iilly 





Ze 


of 


at 


nt 


i 


QO 


in the angles was only about 50 each; 
so that 4-5ths of the whole had al- 
ready perished :—but the superficial 
loss, great as it is, sinks into insig- 
nificance when it is recollected that 
it is the centre, and therefore the 
main and promiment parts of the 
composition, that is lost. 

The left, or S. E. angle, contained 
in Nointel’s time—1. ‘Lhe liyperion 
driving four horses, whose 


heads | 





appeared perfect : of this group only | 
two horses’ heads remain, and they | 


are greatly mutilated. Inthe latter 
copies of Nointel’s drawings, how- 
ever, there appear but two horses’ 


heads: and we apprehend this to be | 


the fact.—2. The reclining 
called Theseus: this wanted then 
the feet and hands, as it now does.— 
3. The two Female Figures on cubic 
seats: these also then were in the 
sume state they now «are, 
‘Prank of a Female Figuie in mo- 
tion, im the 
dppears, 
The other anele 
The Horse’s Head. —2. The group 
of two Female Figures reclining : of 
these figures that to the right was 


same state as it now 


contained—1., 


perfect; the other, as it now appears, 


Oo. A igure sitting, and pericel 
except the meht hand: this figure 
has now lost the head, 

Oi the western pediment, repre- 
senting the Contest for Attica, there 
existed i Noitel’s time twenty 


fierure Sof 


two of liorses. Of these twenty 
fivures, Lord Elgin, by buying a 
house which had been built out of 
the ruins below, and 


there, recovered, F 


excavating 


figure | 


4. The | 


rods ancl eoudde ses, and 


bbe a eredl 
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on the right hand of the colossal 
figure before-mentioned.—5. Of the 
colossal figure of Jupiter or Nep- 
tune, which in Nointel’s drawings 1s 
perfect as to the hands and feet, 
Lord Elgin was only able to recover 
ablock of the trunk from the shoul- 
ders to the waist.—06. A’ femule 
trunk.—7. A part of the lap of a 
sitting female, perhaps of Latona. 

Two or three of the figures are 
said still to remain, much mutilated, 
on this pediment ; and thus it ap- 
pears that the mutilated Ilissus, and 
six miserable fragments, are all that 
have been twenly 
figures, of which the greater number 
were periect in 10, - 

The Metopes were originally 
Q? om number ;—that is, iwo m 
each inter-colummiation. Before Stu- 
art’s visit, 32 of them had = disap- 
peared and perished. The French 
embassy under M. de Choimweul re- 
moved, al least, One Die Lope, which 
removal; and 
perhaps more.— Of these metopes, 
Lord Elgin has safely removed four- 


suved of the 


was broken im the 


teen, and, though few of them are 
perfect, aud some of them may be 
of interior workimanship, others are 
certainly very Ligh specunens of the 
art of sculptuie. 

Oi the Lord Elem has 


preserved tieatly 250 feet out of GOO, 


brie be, 


of which the whole consisted, 
fn a collection so extensive, it wall 
readily Le conceived that there must 
piety iy the worth and 
>< duty of the artiek Ss, though there 


ooo 
is scarcely one ih itis not inoa high 


a nierestin ' 
| degiee curious and interesting; but 


\ male figure | 


inthe act of rismme, hitherto ealled | 


Neptune, but, with more probability, | 


supposed by V3 contr to be the Th 
2. Tlie female 
feure, whieh Spon aud Wheler call 
Minerva, and 
Vietory.—3. Phe tors. 
male ligure.—4, 


SUS. trunk of a 


» of a naked 


itis to the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non that the collection owes its cliet 
re putation ana its most transcendant 


value, 


Which Visconti calls | 


In point of excellence, however, 
[wo staliies, One of which GCCUp it f 
the left corner of the eastern, and 


ihe other the same place im the 


\ simall part of the | western pedi ut, rise above all 


trunk of a femal: houre, which stood | COMIMParison with the other arlicies. 
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The situation in which these statues 
were placed in the orgini il compo- 
sition, would not have led us to 
imagine that they liid been the pe- 
culiar objects of the artist's care, 
and vel thie y cert uinly excel, not ouly 
all that has been found in the same 
temple, but, in the best options, all 
the statues in the world. 

Of the ‘Theseus, or Hercules as 
M. Visconti calls it, that most able 
critic says—" It isa full-length tigure 
of a young god, wanting only the 
hands and feet. He is reclining on 
one of the rocks of Olympus, which 
is covered with a lion's skin and au 
ample drapery, The whole of this 
figmie, though the surface has been 
injured, is euchanting from every 
point of view, by the harmonious 
proportion of all the parts, the noble 
design of the outhne, and the won- 
deriul erace of the po pion? 

Ot the Neptune, or Llissus, he 
SVS sh Phis fivure appears to ine 
the most wdmiruble of the whole 


aca { 7" 
ri eclion Pflulnbk i represents the 
' a4 ‘ 
{ Gav ft i WS, rie aisO Is iba 
| i 

] i ° +, , eriryesipé 
I i fia > ait ti pees PY 
by an diapulse of yoy for the victory 


6) WVilberva, to spring up from the 
yoesw : lire suddcdernye Ob teuis move- 

tis one of the boldest and. the 
most ditheult to represent that can 
be mnagimed, Ele as represented al 
the moment when the whole weight 
of lis body is thrown on the lett 
hid andar 
his rohit mol, on he rock : tints 
Motion Lives ann 
Wiel tas aspuitof tile rarely found 


Bb, Which rest, as well as 
ation to the tieure, 


1) works of art. ‘Phis illusion is 
strenethened by tlie perf ct expres- 
sion of the skin, which on several 
parts of this statu happens (from ‘ts 
place and posture) to be better pre- 
served than am the others, and. is. 
One may almost say, supple ana 
elastic. Tf the fragn iebt ofa had, 
Which i in this eolleeti 0, should, 
as seems probable, belong to. the 


fsure, Uiere would noi probably 














exist an equally striking specimen of 
Careciali se ulpture.” 

Of the Frieze and Metopes, the 
same learned and judicious author 
says, that the former “1s probably 
the finest composition that any 
sculptor ever conceived; and_ that 
the poetical imagination of Phidias 
ennobled even the magnificent sub- 
ject of the Panathenaic Procession,” 
Of the latter he observes, that * the 
design of all is of the highest merit; 
and that, though the execution ig 
unequal, it is, on the whole, worthy 
the school of Phidias and the enseme 
ble of the Parthenon,” 

The testunony of the greatest 
artists of our ow 1 country, Who were 
examined before the couinnittee, is 
equally strong an - atlisiactory. 

Mr. NoLLEKINS rates these mare 
bles in the same class with the finest 
sculptures of Italy, and beyond any 
thing thai this country before pos- 
sessed; and he adds, that the ‘Pheseug 
Is, Ma dus Opinion, equi al to the Apollo 


’ 
! 


Be ividere, 

Mr. fnAxMAN considers the El 
cin Marbles as the finest works of 
art which he has seen; and he espe 
clally places the ‘Eheseus i the first 
order of merit: but, when the ‘Phe- 
seus Is compared with the Apollo 
Belvedere, Mr. Flaxman would pre- 
fer the latter, because the Theseus 
Isa Mere representation of malure— 
fine nature indeed, but mere nature; 
and the Apollo is a higher eflort of 
the art—-m unely, anattempt at the 
perfection of ideal beauly. 

Mr. WeEstMACOTT considers the 
Whole collection as of the first class 
of art, but the ‘Cheseus and Llissus 
he thinks unequi alled : they are iifi- 
lite! VY superior to the Ape lo Belvi- 
de Te, because they unite the gre utest 
di vy ity of style with thie ure atest 
trath of ni ture, and that the Apollo 
is merely an ideal figure. fle can- 
hot readily determine which he pre- 
fers, the "Thesc lin oy thie [lissus: tlie 
back of the ‘Theseus is the finest 
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Th 


thing in the world, and the front of | 


the Hlissus is not surpassed by any 
known work of art. 


Mr. Cuaunrry, though he does | ! 


not state distinctly that he p 


these statues to the Apollo, seeins to 


consider them as higher 

of the art. The choracters of 
works, hie 
comparable, 


the 


truly opserves, are not 


} ’ 
Phe ilea 


| ! 
groups io the siniplest and grande I 


statues are 


stvle of nature: the Apollo ts a 
sinple fivnre, wrought out with a 
decree of finish that would have 
beeu mischievous in the former. At 
fhe same time Mr. Chauutry re 
marks, that, though these statues 


have all this era 
ture, and are calculated to produce 


nd simplicity of na- 


4} ‘ ’ .. 
the greatest efiect in tae distaut po- 
sition for which they were 

! 


they are vet executed willia degree o 


finish which ts quite surprising, and 
Which yet detracted) nothig trom 
the maguificence of their local eflect. 

Mr. Rosst considers the Theseus 
and Tlissus as superior to the Apollo 
and Laocoon;: and | 
portant verbal testimony of Cane 


i Wa, 
with whom he had 


aily visited 
the marbles, ‘* that re as fine 
things as he had ever seen.” 

Mr. WILKINS, a nan oO 
taste and learnimig, and of welli-me- 
rited CMmbe ice ith his OWil Praowes On 
as an architect, ranks the Elein 
Marbles “im the vs ry highest order 
of art.” 

Not less decisive ts the opinion of 
Mr. West, the president of the 
Royal Aeademy, and Sir LHOMAS 
LAWRENCE. 

The Pre sider t considers tt {° Phe- 
seus and Elissus, thy of Nep 
tune, and the Pforse’s Tread, as in 
the first clo 
pieved on the ' us oO 
nature. — Had |} With) 
een | 
Oi § fan 
the | 
Vi i i ‘ 


he adds the ume | 


7 “ - 
Elgin Marbles: 


atended, | 


—— 
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tions: | more charaeter, and ex- 
} pression, and life, would have per- 
vaded humble attempts ia 

We tL re » 4 Ives the 
picasure of extracting another }as- 
sage of tis letter, ino which this 


admiable manu pours forth his vratic 
tude forthe benetit which Lord loin 
has on the arts of his 
‘© In whatever estimation 
the arts of the present day shall be 
held by those of future ages, your 
lordship must be remembered by 
the present, and be reeorded by 
those to come, as a benefactor, who 


conierread 


country, 


has conferred obligations, not only 
ona profession, but upon a nation 3 
and as having resened from the dee 
vastation of ignorance, and the un- 
holy rapine of barbarisiw, those 
unrivalled works of genius, to be 
(l the bosom of your 
country, Winch a few centuries more 
uught have consigned to oblivion.” 
Sir Thomas Lawrence considers 
the Elgin Marbles as in the very 
highest class of art; and, after hav- 


ly cquainted 


prese rve it} 


. . i< — 
me made himselfiminute 


with the chefs @anvres in the Gal- 
lers ude tin Louvt he 


pronounces 
of a higher 
lo: because (as 
distinetion) there ts in 


, 
‘ 4 4 t . 
SEaditles tO De 


et ‘ A 
aan ie \ 


them n of fine composition 
and erandenr of form, with a more 
trueal Pperier fexpre ion of Nature, 

um thie isin the Apollo, or any 


other celebrated sta- 
ties: 
tiful and harmonious variety which 


1 form by 


of the most 


there is in ther a!l that beau- 


. , } } 2 
is produced inthe humatr 


the alternate repose and aetion of 
the muscles; and it is nnpossible, he 
dds, after looking at the Elgin 
tat { k at tl i f other 
1} K i \ nut being 
| the it riority of the latter 

’ ‘ 
rh ABERDEEN, inhis 
hoy es the vereatest 


tic Biaslivy iy 


roing, and 
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good taste, rates them in the highest 
class of art: the collection, says his 
lordship, ‘is very exte usive, and I 
think may be generally divided into 
twoclasses: the first comprises se ulp- 
ture from different parts of Greece, 


but particularly from the Temple of | 
the Parthenon at Athens; this T con- | 


sider to be extremely valuable, not 
only from the excellence of the 
work, but as belonging to the most 
celebrated temple in Greece, and as 
affording undoubted specimens of 
the state of art at the time of its 
greatest perfection in that country. 
The other class comprises a great 
collection of inscriptions from ditfer- 
ent parts of Greece, which are ex- 
tremely interesting from their high 
antiquity and peculiarities of lan- 
guage; they afford historical docu- 
ments of thie progress and changes 
of the Greek language, which I 
think at would be dithecult to fd 
elsewhere: this, it is obvious, to pri- 
vate individuals would be compara- 
tively of little value; butin a national 
point of view, especially where at- 
tention is paid to the study of the 
Greek language, | couceive them to 
be of considerable Mportance— 
There are also other objects of more 
or less value; and TI would particu- 
larly mention the architectural frag- 
ments, which are members of some 


the Day. 


“ London, Now. 10, 1813, 

«‘ Permit me to express the sense of the 
ereat gratification which [have received 
from having seen in London the valuable 
antique mar bles, which you have brought 
hither from Greece. I think that I can 
/ never see them ofte n enough; and, al- 
| though my stay in this great capiti rt] must 
he extremely short, I dedicate every 
moment that I can spare to the conteme 
| plation of these celebrated renvains of 
ancient art. [ admire in them the truth 
of nature united to the choice of the 
finest forms. Every thing here breathes 
life, with a veracity, with an exquisite 


‘| knowledge of art, but without the Least 


| ostentation or parade of it, which is con. 
cealed by consummate and masterly 
skill. The naked is aie gia flesh, and 
i most beautiful in its kKind.—I think my. 
self happy in having been able to see 
with my own eyes these distinguished 
works; and I should feel perfectly satis- 
fied if I had come to London only to 
view them —Upon which account the 
admirers of art, and the artists, will owe 
| to your lordship a lasting debt of grati- 
| tude, for having brought amongst us 
} these noble and magnificent pieces of 
sculpture ; and, for my own part, I beg 
leave to retura you my own most cordial 
acknowledgments.” 





Such is the applauding evidence, | 
the unequivocal admiration, of the 
most distinguished artists, critics, and 
| connoisseurs of Europe. Ou the 
other side, we know of scarcely more 
than oue who values at a low rate 
this celebrated collection. Mr. 

PAYNE KNIGHT, whose name can ¢ 
not be unknown to our readers, dif 











of the most perfect buildings in| fers widely in sentiment and opinion f 
Greece,” from the above-mentioned gentle 
And finally, CANovaA, the most! men: but our limits nrevent our 

e . e , . . . . . . 

celebrated sculptor of modern times, | further notice of his dissent; and 

in addition to his verbal expressions | we confess we feel no regret at the J 
of admiration, has left in his letter | necessit y which conipels us to leave 

to Lord Elgin his recorded judg-| the question in the hands of sucha f 

meut;— spleadid majority, 

d 
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WIT OF THE DAY. . 


—— Fie 
THEATRICAL MIRACLES, | Glasgow, it may truly be quoted from J 
W HES \ Mr. int AN Fee ives a thousan d ' hits Richard— 
$e’? » 74 ( 
7 ids for ten nights’ performance, | “ The king enacts more wonders than $ A 
ii the peed state vi CULIMICTCE at | meu,” 
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WR, VANSITTART'* FAREWELL TO THE 
PROPERTYV-TAX. 
Fare thee well! T fear for ever; 
So tor ever tare thee well! 

Yet, tho’ sadly beaten, never 
‘Gainst the House will L rebel. 
Would those ministerial numbers, 
Whom so oft T used to bore 
Till they sank in placid slumbe rs, 

Had been trur ror 
Would the Louse, by Long told ove r, 

Every member's vote could shew, 
Then we should not now discover 

Twas not wis 





been more, 


to press thee so, 


Tho' the Prince for this commend us, 
Tho’ he weep to see thee | st, 

E’en his nraises can’t detend us, 

Founded on the people's cost. 


a st . ' 
Tho’ thy faults ad almost eclos’d thee 


Who could think ‘twould come to pass, 


? 


ry ‘ } 1 | aa 
Ti i the biih eit who prop i thee 


rye , 1 
Phus should vive the coup de crace. 


Vet, ve Whigs. yourselves deceive not 


Places may ay lost \ 1) Tih: 

’ ‘ 

But to one deteat believe not 
t ' ' } ’ 
Ve will vield, whilst we have breath, | 


Eldon till the seals retameth 
So do I the treasurv-benel 
And the undving thonelt that paimeth r 








[s to hear them ery 
Th it’s a word O} deeye r sorrow 
Even than the 


» i } : } . ‘ 
} lac >We KCeED out either porrow 


word ** Resignu 


Or at scanty votes re pine. 
E’en when solace we would gather 
By a salary rais’d o1 








¢ . at ’ of é< 3 | . 3 
Stu che: t ch caecim tO CY Parinel, 
} Veh Liohers ! y ust Yo, 
V ; : 
ruaen our HEAT Hew Tan sikh il squt CZe 
thle, 
When it their hoarded sto 
ty") i? ’ ; 
anen they it 1 in HUW LUOU Gid ST TI 
t ih 
, ’ 
P t 
Mh Lor ¥ 4 = 4 ,\ rs moré j 
oh aici ‘ btlii i } il i 
} . 
Ell ‘ at's t 3 SETEEL LDL ia >, 
> OI i | ! 
riow thev li trempie ( iy Creal ¢ 
Witha pulse that’s true to me, 


All onr faudls 


Ali Our woaicn ’ none can kno 


eR ee te 


All ourh p s—thy fygiie shews them, 
A | Our vas with th fe tcy EU 
Eve pensiol tas be 1S! en 
Rose, whom ! t wb | e can | 
Dow | 
Vows hi rat Dy thes ! } 
She:lock G ii forsa ' \ 
But ‘tis done—comp!aints are idle, 
And the vo! Lean bridle | 
Make me follow » they lead, 
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Tt of the Day. 










































Fare thee well '!—thus sadly parted, 
Routed, scora'd, abus'd for thee ; 
Flabbergastered, broken-hearted, 


Nearer out—I scarce can be. 


RETRENCHMENT.—A dashing young 
lady, who understood that “ retrench- 
ment wa the order of thre qay, suid 
she had cut off two of her lovers, and 
should endeavoul to so on Vv ith three ill 
future.’ 


Tit! Arcmitre r’s BAN r.—The ar- 
chitect of the Regent’ treet proceeds 
very boldly with his ! but ona 7 
Window om of the 1 hou was 
\ (ten the fouow y pred 
Nash draws designs; but, honest Master 


Clio’ you may Craw, who answers with 
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PARODY ON BOLD ALLEN-A-DALE.W 


John William Ward with ambition is burn- 


John Wiiliam Ward has a fancy for turn- 


fohn W 1 Ward) ori ten of Lord 

I : 
t . ‘ \\ 1 is a rat not 

{ ready riddle! come, hear th 
it 

\ id é ii the crate j J hn William so 
cal 
pal 

George Canning from Lisbon returns in 
h > , 

And | tation he views upon Castle 

Bi r Brogee, brother Hiley, are there 
jor his game, 

I heat ‘lv, (orpid and tame ; 

y ‘ein ith his consequen e, that with 
: fail 

\re his comrades at last with John Wil- 


liam so pale. 
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John William has always had Canning in 
sight 

That bis wit may be sharp, and his speech 
may be bright, 

Jobn William is now after Castlereagh 
seeking, 

And twenty mere placemen will cheer 
when he’s speaking. 

Tho’ the worst of all ratters at ratting 
may rail, 

Who sees ’mid these rivals John William 
so pale. 


John William Ward’s to the government 
tied; 

Lord Castlereagh ask’d him to rat to his 
side : 

“ Tho’ the kitchen of Holland smokes 

‘ high on the hill, 

Thy bench,” quoth Jobn William,  shews 
sinecures still; 

’Tis the sure road to pensions where jobs 
never fail, 

And my Canning is there,” said John 





William so pale, 


wr 





Mr. Canning was brass, and Lord Castles 
reagh stone, 

When he ask’d for an office, they said 
they had none ; 

Rut loud on the morrow their wail and 
their cry! 

He had laugh'd at their party, and bade 
them good bye, 

And he fled to the * Talents” to tell his 
sad tale, 

And the youth who told this was Jobn 
William so pale. 


od 


DIVINITY AND PHYSIC; OR, D.D. AND 
M.D. 
How D.D. swaggers, M. D. rolls! 
I dub them both a brace of noddies! 
Old D. D. has the cure of souls, 
Aud M. D. has the care of bodies. 


Between them both, what treatment rare 
Our souls and bodies must endure ! 

One has the Cure without the Care, 
And one the Care without the Cures 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


II 


TO BRONZE PLASTER-FIGURES. 
AY the figure over with isinglass’ 
size till it holds out, or without 
any part of its surface becoming dry 
or spotted; then, with a brash (such 
as is termed by painters a sash-tool), 
go over the whole, observing care- 
fully to remove any of the size, while 
it is yet soft, that may lodge on the 
delicate or sharp places, and set it 
aside to dry: when it is become so, 
take a little very thin oil gold-size, 
and with as much of it as just damps 
the brush go over the figure, allow- 
ing no more of this size to remain 
than what causes it to shine, Set it 
apart in a dry place, free from 
smoke; and, after it has remained 
there forty-eight hours, the figure is 
prepared for bronzing. 

The bronze, which is almost an 
nnpalpable powder, and may be had 
at the colour-shops of all metallic 
colours, should be dabbed on with 
a little cotton-wool: after having 
touched over the whole Gvure, let it 
stand another day; then with a soft 


dry brush rub off all the loose pow. 
der, and the figure will resemble the 
inetal it is intended to represent, and 
possess the quality of resisting the 
weather. 

TO VARNISH PLASTER-CASTS OR 

MODELS. 
Take four drops, Scots or Dutch 


an ounce avoirdupoise, of the finest 
white soap, grate it small and put it 
into anew glazed earthen vessel, with 
an English pint of water; hold it 
over the fire till the soap is dissolved, 
then add the same quantity of bleach- 
ed wax cut into small pieces : as soon 
as the whole is incorporated, it is fit 
for use. 

Mode of application.—Dry the 
model well at the fire, suspend it by 
a thread, and dip it into the varnish; 
take it out, and a quarter of an how! 
after dip it again; let it stand for 


muslin rolled softly round your 
finger, rub the model gently, and 





this will produee a brilliant gloss: 


troy weight, or about a quarter of 4 


six or seven days, then, with a bit of 
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but this part of the operation must 
be done with great care and a light 
hand, as the coat of varnish is thin, 

Another way.—Take skim-milk, 
from which the creain has been care- 
fully taken off, and with a camel’s- 
hair pencil lay over the cast till it 
holds out, or will imbibe no more ; 
shake or blow off any that remains 
on the surface, and lay it in a place 
free from dust; and, when it is dry, 
it will look like polishe d marble. 

N.B. This last mode answers 
equally well with the former, but 
will not resist the weather. 

MAHOGANY TABLES, &c. 

If to the first receipt for a Varnish 

there be added three ounces of com- 
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mon wax, it forms an excellent com- 
position for furniture. 

To use it.—Clean the table well, 
dip a bit of flannel in the varnish 
while warm, and rub it on the table; 
let it stand a quarter of an hour, 
then apply the hard brush in all di- 
rections, and finish with a bit of 
clean dry flannel. This will produce 
a gloss like a mirror. 

FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 

If to the above varnish there are 
added two ounces of lump-sugar, 
and the same quantity of ivory-black, 
an excellent compound will be had 
equally good for giving a polish to 
boots or shoes, and preserving the 
leather from cracking, 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


RE 


THE COURT. 


BULLeTIN of the Kine’s Heartn.— 
“ Windsor Castle, June 1.—~His. Ma- 
jesty-has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been uniformly tranquil, throughout 
the last-month; but his Majesty’s disor- 
der is-not dimimished. | 
“HH Ha.rorp, W.HEBERDEN, 
“MM. Batrpiz, RK. WILtIs.” 


A copy of the Treaty of Marriage be- 
tween the Princess Charlotte of: Wales 
and the Prince of Cobourg has been laid 
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before Parliament. It grants them. 
jointly, while living, 60,e00/. per amum, 
10,0001. of which goes to her Royal High. 
ness as pin-money, independently of her 
husband’s contronl. If she become a 
widow, she will have the whole 60,0001. ; 
if he become a widower, he will have 
50,0001. per annom. ‘The eldest child, 
being heir-presumptive to the throne, 
must be edueated as the king directs, 
The following article we copy at length; 

Article V. It is understood and agreed 
that her Roval Highness Princess Chare 
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lotte Augusta shall not at any time leave 
the united kingdom, without the permis- 
sion, in writing, of his Majesty, or of the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, and without 
her Royal Highness’s own consent. And 
in the event of her Royal Highness being 
absent from this country, in consequence 
of the permission of his Majesty or of the 
Prince Regent, and of her own consent, 
such residence abroad shall in no case 
be protracted beyond the term approved 
by his Majesty or the Prince Regent, 
and consented to by her Royal Highness. 
And it shail be competent for her Royal 
Highness to return to this country before 
the expiration of such term, either in 
consequence of directions for that pur- 
pose, in writing, from his Majesty, or 
fiom the Prince Regent, or at her own 
pleasure. 

The treaty of marriage was signed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
thesthree Secretaries of State, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, and, on the part of 
the husband, by Baron De Just. 

The Princess Charlotte, it is said, has 
adopted the wear of British printed mus- 
linss') Her example, if followed, will be- 
nefit a very numerous class of artists, 
among whom are a large proportion of 
females, 

The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, now 
presided over by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, recently held its annual 
meeting at Freemasons’ Hall, to distri- 
bute to the respective candidates the re- 
wards adjudged by the Society. 

A meeting lately took place in the 
Mansion House, the object of which was 
to promote the general use of machinery 
for cleansing chimnies, that the injurious 
and disgraceful practice of employing 
climbing boys may be discontinued.—A 
string of resolutions was proposed; on 
which Sir F. Burdett, the Hon. Mr. 
Drummond, and others, made some ob- 
servations, recommending the object of 
them in the strdngest terms. Subdscrip- 
tion-books were opened to support the 
humane purpose. 

maa EB 


THE OPERA. 


The King’s Theatre, including the pa- 
tent for the performance of Italian 
operas, with the scenery and all other 
appurtenances, have now finally become 
the property of Mr. Warens, having 
been purchased by that gentleman, at 
public auction, for a sam something above 
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40,0001.; thongh, in better times. and 
under more propitious circumstances, 
there is no doubt 100,0001. might have 
been obtained for it. When we consider 
that the Opera House has solely been, 
and continues to be, the most fashionable . 
place of public amusement in the metre- 
polis, we cannot refrain from reiteratin 
our appeal to the public-spirited part 
the nobility and gentry, under whose, 
auspices this refined species of entertain- 
ment can alone prosper, to step forward. 
and rescue this establishment from the 
declining state in which, for several sean. 
sons past, it has so disgracefully contie 
nued. 

The only novelties, if such they may be. 
called, which require our mention, are. 
two revivals for benefits. One was 
“ Cosi fan Tutte,” by Mozart, which bas 
been dormant these seven years, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary merit which 
it is universally acknowledged to possess, 
Madame Fopor has done herself honour 
by the selection. The parts in this ex- 
quisitely fine opera were strongly filled s 
Fiordiligi, by Madame Fodor; Dorabella, 
by Madame Vestris; Ferrando, by Bras 
ham; Guglielmo, by Begri; and Doa 
Alphonsv, by Naldi. In the character of 
Fiordiligit, Madame Fodor has an ample 
scope for her powers, and she availed 
herself of the opportunity, to the delight 
aud admiration of the audience. We are 
gratified to observe the progress which 
this excellent singer makes in the public 
estimation, as it indicates a degree. o 
true taste in the town, which we hope 
will be met, on the part of the conduc. 
tors of this concern, with equal judgment 
and improving spirit. 

The other revival was “Ze Nozge de 
Figaro,” for the benefit of Monsieur and 
Madame Vestris ; and a more delightfnl 
musical treat can scarcely be desired 
than was presented to their friends on 
that occasion. A new ballet, in four 
acts, called “ Emmeline, ou lu Vallee de 
Griswalid,” was also brought ont on the 
same evening, and was received with 
rapturous applause. 


emcee 


THE DRAMA. 


At a period when English dramatic 
excellence is visibly declining, from.a, 
shameful want of that patronage of the 
great, without which no art can flourish. 
in a métropolis like London; especially 
at a time when foreigners are imported 
for the purpose of establishing a Theuire 


Frangais, to amuse the fashionable world 


with the performance of French plays, 
under the direction of the ladies of minis- 
ters of state ;—at such an epoch in the his- 



































































































62 Mrs. Siddons.—The New Tragedy. 


tory of the stage, we looked with anxious 
eyes to the first unfettered movements in 
high life’ of that Illustrious Princess, 
whose taste and pursuits must give a tone 
to fashion, and whose example, in a con- 
siderable degree, must influence the 
manners of the age. With feelings of in- 
expressible satisfaction, we have now to 
record the triumph of our regular NA. 
TIONAL DRAMA—of SHAKSPEARE and 
ef Sippons, which the decisive testimo- 
nies of the admiration of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess CHARLOTTE has, during 
fhe present month, unequivocally con- 
firmed. 

_ Sisterly affection having drawn from 
retirement the incomparable Sippons 
for one night, in order to aid her brother's 
Benefit, the Princess, with a zeal that 
vefiects the highest honour on her taste 
and judgment, seized the opportunity of 
expressing her desire to witness those 
extraordinary powers, to the celebrity 
eof which her Royal Highness was no 
stranger. In obedience to the royal re- 
quest, the play of ‘“‘ Macbeth,” the part 
ef Ludy Macheth by Mrs. Siddons, was 
announced for the 8th of June; but on 
that evening the severe indisposition of 
the Princess prevented her attendance, 
end thus the public had the high gratifi- 
eation of a third appearance of this great 
actress, who repeated the part on the 22d 
of June; when her Royal Highness and 
her illustrious consort were present at 
the first drawing of the curtain. 

The same honour has been conferred 
on Miss O’NEIL ; the play, “‘ The Jealous 
Wife.” 

If it should be the opinion of any of 
qur readers that we have swelled this 
royal visit into an affair of undue import- 
ance, with all just deference we would 
observe, that to us it appears an omen 
of such good angury to see the Rising Sun 
of Britain’s Royal Ceurt shedding its 
early beams on the British Drama, that 
we catinot find words strong enongh to 
express our grateful joy; fervently hop- 
mg that the influence of the example 
may fill the boxes of ‘our theatres with 
the noble and the fair of Old England, in 
defiance of the French attractions at the 
Argyle-rooms. 

The parts tr which Mrs. Sippons 
displayed her transcendant powers were 
Queen Katherine, in “ King Henry VIII.” 
and Lady Macbeth. We remember her 
representation of both these characters 
more than twenty years, and have wit- 
messed them again and again during the 
zenith of her powers. We are not un- 
conscious; therefore, of the effects which 
time has operated upon these powers ; 
but when we take into consideration the 





great chasm which the secession of Mrs, 
Siddonus has occasioned in the noble 
walk of Tragedy, we cannot help express- 
ing our wish, without disparagement to 
the youthful candidates for that yet un- 
filled vacancy, that, whilst she has health 
and voice equal to such exertions as she 
has lately made, SippoNs would not ene. 
tirely leave the stage. 
THE NEW TRAGEDY. 

The disposition we feel to support the 
pretensions of the regular Drama, in op~« 
position to the harlequinades and spec- 
tacles that have too long held possession 
of the stage, perhaps inclines us to speak: 
with a greater degree of praise of the 
present attempt than its intrinsic worth 
may justify. It appears that the play 
was written to display the talents of Miss 
O’NE11L in Adelaide, when she returned 
to Ireland in 1815. The story is simple 
in the extreme, consisting of one solitary 
fact; namely, that Count Lunenberg suc- 
ceeds in basely seducing Adelaide, the 
daughter of Count St. Evermont, under 
the old pretence of a false marriage. The 
consequences of this crime are the sni- 
cides of Adelaide and Count Lunenberg ; 
the former by poison, and the latter by 
rushing on the sword of her brother. The 
following are the dramatis persone, which 
were thus cast: 

The Count St. Evermont Mr. Young, 
Albert, his Son--++++-+- Mr, Abbot, 
Count Lunenberg +--+ Mr. C. Kemble, 
Colhert ecsccessecoeee Mr, Everton, 
Godfrey+++eeeseeeeeee Mr. Murray. | 
Madame St. Evermont. Mrs. Egerton, 
Julia covercscessecese Miss Foote, 
Adelaide «-++eseseeees Miss O'Neil. 


To the talents of the ladies and gentle. 
men above, Mr. SHIEL, the author, is 
doubtless greatly indebted for the suce 
cess, such as it was, of this tragedy on 
the London-boards. Mr. YounG espe. 
cially exerted himself; and thie admir- 
able acting of Miss O’Ng1L imparted an 
interest of the most powerful kind to the 
progréss of the piece. Nothwithstand- 
ing, however, the evident zeal of the 
performers, there was a want of business 
which no talents of the actor could pos- 
sibly supply ; and the disapprobation of 


the audience was not altogether to be 


suppressed. There are, however, some 
scenes of great.pathos, and the poetry in 
many passages approaches to excellence. 


LYCEUM THEATRE; Or, 
ENGLISH OPERA, 


Whatever project has for its end the 
nurture and growth of native English 
talent, is unquestionably. entiiled to the 
encouragement and applause of Exglish- 
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men. The design of the ExenisH Orera 
is‘ well known; and the ettorts of Mr. 
ARNOLD, the original projector and prin 
cipal proprietor of this establishment, we 
hope will meet with reward. 

‘The present New THeatre, which 

ened on Saturday the 15th of June, is 
built upon the scite of the old Lyceum, 
and is a very elegant and commodious 
structure. The orchestra may be called 
one large instrument, the flooring being 
composed of several sounding-boards, 
with two arrangements of iron bars. The 
ceiling is also composed of several sound- 
ing-boards. The building is upon a 
sinaller scale than the other national The- 
atres, The form of the Theatre in the 
interior is that of alyre, as appropriate 
to music. . The decorations of the boxes 
and proscenium are all appropriate to 
the illustration of the efiect of music. 
The lower circle has a series of subjects 
in basso relievo, selected from the clas- 
sics. The principal box-entrance is in 
the Strand, A large flight of stairs lead 
to the dress-cirele, from which another 
staircase conducts toa vestibule commu- 
cating with the first circle and with the 
saloon, on which are inscriptions dedi- 
cated to eminent British composers. The 
ether entrances are from Exeter-place 
and Exeter-street, 

The stage-management for this season 
is under Mr. BARTLEY, a performer of re- 
spectable talents; and the vocal strengta 
of the company is, all things considered, 
greater than we expected it could have 
been. Upon the drawing up of the cur- 
tain, the whole company appeared on the 
stage, and coming forward together, sung 
“ God save the King.” Miss Kerry sub- 
sequently came forward and delivered 
an occasional Address, 

The performances were “ Up all Night, 
or The Smuggler’s Cave,’ and “ The 
Boarding House at Brighton.” Mr. 
BARTLEY, who played Admiral Biunt, 
exerted himself, and in some parts suc- 


Opening of the Lyceum Theatre. 





ceeded tolerably well, but his singing is 
indifferent. 
less to speak ; her talents are well known, 
‘and her performance was quite equal to 
her former efforts. Of the new perfor- 
tiers, Mr. I’. SHort, from the Dublin- 
stage, who played’ Young Heartweii, de- 
sefves a favourable mention; as he scems 
to possess power of Voice which may be 
exerted with great effect, and his actine 
was very respectable. Myr. SuHonrr has a 
tenor voice, of motierate compass and 
power, which is formed in the throat, 
instead of proceeding from the chest. His 
‘falsetto is teeble; ‘and hé has not yet ac- 
‘ quired the art of blending it with his natu- 
Taltones. His style, however, is natural, 


Of Miss KeLty, it is need- | 
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He was evidently much embarrassed and 
intimidated. Mr. Russet, from the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, displayed considerable 
talents in Peter. Mr. I. Isaacs, Mr. 
WiLxswson, from the Norwich Theatre, 
Mr. W, CuoattTer.y, from Bath, Miss 
L. Ketry, and Mrs. Brooxs, from the 
Manchester Theatre, were all very fa- 
vourably received. 

We have no room for further remarks 
at present, but hope the exertions of the 
proprietors, and the merits of the per- 
formers, will furnish us with opporfuni- 
ties for praise in our next Number. 


CORRECT REGISTER 
OF “hs 
THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES, 
(To be continued Monthly.) 


DRURY LANE. 

May 1816. 
a1e Bertram—Oberon’s Oath 
a2. Bertram—Oberon’s Oath 
23. Bertram—Oberon’s Oath 
24. John Bull—Oberon’s Oath 
25. Bertrame-Oberon’s Oath 
27+ Midase=Deaf and DumbeeThe Magpie 
38 Beggar’s Opera—-Devil to Pay 
29. Bertram—Rosira 
jue Bertram=-Oberon’s Oath 
gis Cabinet—-Turnpike Gate 

une 

1. No performance 

3. Bertram—Woodman’s Hut 

4° Poor Gentleman—Past Ten o’Clock 

5 Every Man in his Humoure=Magpie 

6. Bertram—The Deserter 

8. Bertram—Turnpike Gate 

10. Sons of Erin—False and True 

Lie Bertram—What Next? 

12. Country Girl—The Man his own MastéresForty Thieves 
13. Every Man in his Humoure-My Spouse and £ : 
14. Wild Oats—The Man his own Ma:ter—Trish Widow 
15. Bertram—The Man his own Mastere=Past Ten o’ Clock 
17. A New Way to pay Old Debts—The Man hit ogg 

Master—Irishman in Londoa 

18. Heiress—Caiedopian Laurels 

ig- Busy Body—Lovers’ QuarrelsesWho’s Who? 

o, OthelloseLrish Widow 


COVENT GARDEN. 
May 
a1. Jealous Wife—Hit or Miss 
22. Guy Mannering-—-3ombasies Furioso—Comas 
23. Adelaide—-Love, Law, and rhysic 
24+ Jeajous Wife—cymon 
2§- Schou! for Scandsi—Bee Hive 
a7. Jane Shores—Miier and his Men 
28. Jealous Wife--john of Paris 
30 Gamester—=Srother and Sister 
31. King Henry the Lightheerrize 
june 
1. No performance 
3 Grecian Daughter Sylvester Daggerwupd — Forty 
Thieves ’ 
5. The £xile—Catherine and Petruchio 
6. Jealous Wife—chip of the Old Block 
8. Macbeth-John of Paris 
10. Ham ctmForty Thieves ee 
13. Jealous Wife—Chip of the Old Block 
1g. Venice Preservedessylvester Daggcrwood — Brother 
and sister 
17. Pizarro—Miller and his Men 
18. Inkle and Yarico—Timour the Tafttar 
tge Farines’s Wife ?—Chip of the Oid Block 
2. jealous Wite—Killing no Murdes 


—=>-—-r——- 


MARRIAGES. 
At Chelsea, J. 8. Tobin, esq. of Dube 
iin, to Miss A. M. Dundee. 
At Sheen, the Rev. Samuel Heathcote, 
to Miss Anre Bullock. 
Edw. Blaquiere, esq 


B.Ni ‘to “Miss 











sip ee 
Wiite, of Acton-hiil, 
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At Lambeth Palace, the Rev. Levett 
Thoroton, of Flentham, to a daughter of 
Sir Alexander Grant, bart. 7 

John Halcomb, ésq. of Marlborough, 
to Miss Barber, of the Charter-house. 

+ At St. George's, Hanover-square, A. 
Boucherett, esq. of Willingham, to Miss 
Louisa Pigon. 

-) 4H. Pownall, esq. to Miss A. Water- 
house, both of Russell-squate. 

Mr: R. Good,-jun. of Bishopsgate-st. 
to Miss Jane-Good, of Islington. 

"Mr. Geo. Coik, of Fleet-st. to’ Miss 
Elizabeth:Abram, of Child’s-plaee. 

D. Wotherspoon, ‘esq. of, Glasgow, to 
Miss Maria Tolkein, of Cheapside. 

C. H. Barber, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Miss Duberley, 6f Weymoutii. 

Francis N. Head, esq. of the Engineers, 
to Julia Valenza, daughter of Lord ‘So- 
merville. 

Wm. Burls, jan. of Lothbury, to Miss 
Sarah Arnett; of Oxford-st. 

At Patney, Mr. Geo. Jackson, to Miss 
Furmage. 

Mr. Joseph Mitchel!, of Mincing-lane, 
to Miss Ford, of Dulwich. 

Robert James Cattley, esq. of Wands- 
worth-common, to Miss C. Prescott. 

Benj. Collins Brodie, esa. of Sackville- 
si..to Anne, daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Sellon. : 

At Layton, Mr. Robert John Brereton, 
té Miss §.'P. Walton, of Knott’s-green. 

'Tho. March, esq. of Montagu-place, to 
Miss:Mary ‘A. Gonne, of Champion-hill. 

Colonel Carmithael Smith, to Harriet, 
only datghter of General Morse, of De- 
vonshife-place. - 

Charles Robert Turner, esq. to Miss 
Judith Harveys. °° 

Mr. ‘Joseph Price, of Orchard-st. Port- 
man-square, -to” Miss Minchin, of Pall 
Mall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Geo. 
Lewis Newnham, esq. to Sarah, eldest 
daughter ef the late Lord. Collingwood. 

_ Mr. Joh Duakin, of Aldersgate-st. to 
Miss Mary. Trimmer, of Holy barn. 

John Miles, esq. of Seuthainpton-row, 
Russél-square; to Miss Bliz. Davison. - 

. Lieut.-Col. Goldfinelj, of the Engineers, 
fo Miss Catherine Eliza Thomas, of Cobb- 
court; Sissexs = _— 

“At Mary-le-bene; Fred. Edw. Morrice. 
esq: “of? Betshanger, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ellison, of Hebburn-ball, Durham, 
, sDEATHS.- 


a 2 
Bi *S Fu 


"Fhoitipsen, ¢sq. the-trinstator of the play 
of “ The Stranger,” and‘author‘of severat 
obitr .ptoducticns.~ The deceased tell ‘a. 


. Geo, Scott, esq. 


‘In’ Nelson-square, Blatkfriats, ‘Benj: |) 





prey to-his: deute-feetings:* He was the 


author of a piece lately brought ‘out at 

























































Marriapes and Deaths. 


Drury-lane, called “ Oberon’s Oath,® 
which being (unmeritedly) received with 
disapprobation, it considerably affected 
him. He had been led, by favourable 
reports of the performers, to expect it 
would be crowned with the most brilliant 
success, and had calculated on pfodtic. 
ing a piece annually, which would haye 
been a smali annuity to him. The excess 
of his disappointment could only .he 
equalled by his transports of joy, when, 
on the second representation, his produce 
tion -was honoured with universal ap- 
plause, Thus plunged from one extreme 
to the other, he was taken alarmingly ill 
on Saturdiiy, ‘and died the next day. 

In Nelson-square, Mrs, H. Walls... 

In Devonshire-place, the wife of John 
Dickinson, esq. of Birch-hall, Lancashire. 

In Holborn, 52, Mr. Wm, Armstrong, 

At Clapham, 35, Mrs. W. George. — 

At Islington, 72, Stephen Ponder, esq. 

At Hackney, 80, Mrs. Sarah Leighton, 
efter having passed the early part of the 
day in goodhealth. ~ ays 

In Gloucester-st. the widow of Alexs 
ander Douglas, esq, ‘ ! , 

At Peckhain, 66, Mrs. Mary Deane, 

In Kent-road, Thomas Boult, esq. 

In Prince’s-court, Westminster, Edw, 
Astle, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

At Thornton-house, Greenwich, in cons 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Sir 
Samuel Whitcombe, | , 

On Blackheath, suddenly, Harriétt, 
daughter of Sir John Eamer. ayy 

At Kennington, 75, Gill Moody, esq... 

At Islington, 75, Mr. H, D. Symonds, 
many years a considerable bookseller i 
Paternoster-row. | ty 
Pe: Upper Wimpole-st. Dowager Lady 
-Asgill. ; 

In Montagu-square, 66, Joseph Mons 
teiro de Almeida, esq. late of Oporto. 

In Coldbath-square, at the yery adr 
vanced age of 116 years, Mrs. Jane Lew 
sou, commonly called Lady, Lewson, 
from her very eccentric manner of dress. 

At 'Clayton-place, Kennington, 57,,J. 
Phillips, esy. s 

At Goduestone , Park, the wife .of Sir 
Brooke W. Bridges, bart. 7 

At Woodeot Green, Epsom, the widow’ 
of Wm. Sawkey, esq. _ er 

At Kensington, the Rey. Richard Or- 


merod, A.M. vicar, of tliat parish. : 

At Hammersmith, Hannah, the wife of 
| In Spring-cardep, Miss Burm... ; 
| In Great Rusgell-st. Bloomsbury, Me. 
G. R,Nicholsad, of the R.N.. He distin 
guished himself at-the siege of Ace. .., 
| At Isleworth, John Goris pede. korn 
jain St. Jamessst. Pall Mall, Charles. 


Browning | al 


ata 
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COUNTY INTELLIGENCE. 


Seen 6 need 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

NERIOUS disturbances have broken 

out among the pitmen and other work- 
men connected with the collieries npon 
the Wear. Several hundreds of them are 
off work, upon the ostensible ground of 
their present wages being inadequate to 
their support, while the price of bread- 
corn continues so very much higher than 
ithas been. The pitmen and other mis- 
guided workmen upon the Wear, how- 
ever, have, through the prompt and vi- 
gorons exertions of the magistrates, aided 
by two troops of cavalry from Newcastle, 
been induced to return to their work. 
We understand eight of the ringleaders 
have been taken into custody, and com- 
mitted to Durham gaol. No disposition 
of joiuing them was at any time evinced 
by the pitmen upon the Tyne. 

Ata general meeting of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s tenantry, lately held 
at Morpeth, a design, drawn by D. Ste- 
phenson, esq. ‘was fixed upon for the 
column to be erected as a monument of 
his grace’s liberality. ‘The site was also 
determined upon, a little to the south- 
ward of Alnwick, on a commanding situ- 
ation near the road. 

Married.} Mr. Rich. Smith, of Darling- 
ton, to Miss Eliz. Swiuburn, of Durham. 

Wm. Soaderson, esq, to Ann, daughter 
ef the late Chris. Smith, esq. of Stockton. 

Mr. Rob. Booth, of Sunderland, to 
Miss Allison, of Monkwearmouth. 

Mr. Rob. Blamire, to Miss Tremble, of 
Condew-hall. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 79, Mr. D. Mow- 
bray, mach respected.—In Saville-row, 
Mrs. Gouinlock, laménted.—77, Isaac 
Nicholson, esq. of the Shieldfield, much 
respectcd.—Mrs. Sumpster, lamented.— 
59, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

At Durham, 76, Mrs. Isabella Taylor. 
—Mrs. Sarah Harwood.—57, Mrs. Mary 
Bailes.—29, Mrs. Eliz, Worthey, 

At Alnwick, 20, Isabella, daugliter of 
Sir Cuthbert Heron, bart. 

At Bishopwearmouth, suddenly, 87, 
Mr. George Murray, a veteran soldier: 
he fought under General Wolfe ins1755, 
and at Saratoga, under Generali Bur- 
goyne, in 1777. 

At Sunderland, 88, Mr. Duncan Hay, 
a preacher among the Methodists, 

‘CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

At the late meeting of .the Society of 
Arts, Mr. Curwen, M.P. reeeived a gold 
me(al for liis method of bringing cattle 
to’ maturity: “Mr. C. made a speech of 

British Lapy’s Mac. No,19 


considerable length on receiving this 
premium. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Macadan, to Miss 
Mary Pattison.—Mr. James Ferguson, to 
Miss Eleanor Ewar: all of Carlisle. 

At Carlisle, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, 
merchant, of Liverpool, to Miss Sarat 
Harrison, of Carlisle. 

Mr. R. Barker, jun. merchant, ef 
Whitehaven, to Mrs. Atkinson, of F.gre- 
inont, 

Died.] At Carlisle, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Crozier, a lady of immense pro. 
perty.—Mrs. Elliott.—88, Miss Addison. 

At Penrith, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Mary Slee. 

YORKSHIRE. 

In consequence of the present want of 
money, Harrowgate and other watering- 
places in the North have advertised an 
abatement in their charges. 

Married.| The Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, of Leeds, to Rachel, daughter 
of Michael Thackrey, esq. of St. Ann’s, 
near Leeds.—The Rev. Geo. Lewth waite, 
rector of Addle, to Martha, daughter of 
Thos. Birlev, esq. of Leeds. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, High 
Platts, Mr. Richard Dickensou, to Miss 
Ann Camn, of York. ‘ 

Mr. Wm. Lievesley, to Harriet, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Huby, of Hall. 

Died.} At Hull, 29, Miss Marianne 
Jubb.—Miss Aun Williamson, much la- 
mented. 

At Leeds, the wife of Arnold Langley, 
esq. of London. 

At Wakefield, 22, the wife of Mr. Hen, 
Staniland, greatly respected. 

At Gisburn Park, 44, Lady Ribbles- 
dale: she endured a very long illness 
with fortitude; was generous and hu- 
mane, and will be long lamented. 

At Haigh-hall, 82, Rebecca, widow of 
Thomas Cotton, esq. 

At Dennison-hai!l, H. Wormald, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The election at Liverpool has lately 
terminated, after one of the most active 
straggles ever expefienced in that town, 
when Mr. Canning was returned by a 
majority of 542. ' 

Married.] Joseph Bglton, esq. to Miss 
Mary Foster.—Mr. Richard Howarth 
Bowker, to Miss Hanvah Green.—Mich. 
Egans, esq. to Miss Elizabeth O’Brien: 
‘all of Manchester. 
At Liverpool, John Mawdesley, esq. 

Miss Mary 


R. M. to Leyland, of Man- 





——— 


chester. . 
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Mr. C. Jackson, atternéy, of Manches- 
ter, to Miss Alen, of Cheetwood. - » 
Henry Holland, ésq. 6f Incc Blundell, 
to Mrs. Robinson, of King-st. Liverpool 

. Died.} At Manchester, Eliza, youngest 

daughter of John Bill, esq. pt ade. 
_ At Liverpool, 64, Mr..Samuel Ches- 
shire, respected.—44, the’ Rev... Wm. 
Tatleton, of the Catholie chapel, Seel-st. 
—Mr. Henry Hargreaves, attorney.—In 
Marybone, 83, Mr. David Whitby. 

AtChorley, Mts. Harrison. 

At Preston, after a long and painful 
confinenitnt, 67, Ralph«Asheton, esq. 
formerly a’ réspectablé tradesman in’ 
Manchester. sf 

At Prestwich Wood, much respected, 


Nathaniel Milne, esq. one of the coroners |, 


for this county. 

At Bridge-house, Gorton, Mrs. Ann 
Haweourt, a lady of the most amiable 
manners, 

CHESHIRE. 

The Chester Courant lately stated that 
thirty-one men, employed in Lord Gros- 
yenor's mine at Halkin in Flintshire, had 
been turned out of werk because they 
were dissenters from the church of Eng- 
tand.— We understand that the dismissal 
originated entirely in a mistake of his 
Jordship’s agent. His lordship had sim- 


ply desired that. his workmen shoald be | 
Sam. Jones, much respected. 


encouraged to go.to chureh, instead of 
wasti 
earnings idly on Sunday; and his aim 
would have: been equally gained by, press- 
ing those of his workinen who were dis- 
fénters to attend regilarly their own 
plac# of worship: but the agent, taking 
the recommendation in its illiberal sense, 
dismissed: the lattér. 1t is said that or- 
ders have since been given by his lord- 
ship, that tio person shall be excluded 
from employment on account of his reli- 
gious opmions, 
Married,} Vicors Hervey,. of Kilkane 
castle, co, Wexford, to Frances Marga- 
- wetta, only daughter of C. W. J, Shacker- 
ley,,€8q. of Somerford Park. 6. =. 
. At Overton, Mr..Wm. Lowe, merchant, 


of Liverpool, to Miss Jackson, of Frod- 


sham. : 432 ; StS P78 

..\! Robert. Loxham, esq. of -Ivy-cottage, 
.. Broughton, to Miss Eliza Peak, - 
‘ Died.) At Altriogham, 76, Mrs. Sarah 
Cooke : in whom her relations.and friends 


have: sustained ap,itreparable less, and 


the; poor-a 


sympathising. friend and be- 
nefactress. 


At Weston, | Mx. ‘Antény. Falchola, a. 


native of Italy, but for the last, 25 years 
a Tesident-of Northwiely; .... >. - 


bAt Oldfield, 63) Ms. Thomas Hardey,, 


County Intélligence, 


their time and spending their | 





DERBYSHIRE... ‘ 
A heavy fall of snaw has lately hap- 


pened in this connty: in places neat 
Buxton"the road was nearly impassabte, 
from its.drifting. The sheep, in that 
neighbourhood have suffered severely, 
and many perished. ; 


Married.}.Mr. Job Allen, to Miss Sa- 
rah. Hazlehurst, both of Chesterfield. 

Mr. W. Wigley, to Miss Lucy Brace, 
both. of Codnor Park. . 

Died.] At Derby, 21, Mrs. Martha 
Lessey, justly lamented.—Thé widow of 
Mr. Henry Pratt. 


“~ At Ashborne, 32, the wife of Mr. 


James Mellor, much respected, 
At Tibshelf, 87, Jchn Brown, late. of 
Hardstoft, an highly, esteemed member 
of the Society of Friends, — ‘ 
STAFFORDSHIRE. ; 
It is computed that not less than 12,000 
persons in the counties of Stafford and 
Salop have been dismissed, to wander in 
search of subsistence, in consequence of 
the falling-off in the iron-trade since’ the 
peace. ' aii 
Marrted.| Wm. Tunnicliffe, esq. to Miss 
Tunnieliffe, of Eccleshall. ° 
At Leek, John Cxnso, esq. to the eldest 
datighter of Rich. Badnal, esq. of High- 
fields. pore Fe ae 
Died.}. At Wolyerhampton, 66, Mr. 


At Stone, W. Robinson, esq. After 
haying drank tea, he was in the act of 
putting on his great coat, for the purpose 
of taking a walk, when he suddenly felt, 
and expired without a groan. | 

‘At Hixon, 102, Mrs. Collier. 

, WAKWICKSJIIRE. . 

In consequence of the sentence passed 
upon Basil-Goode,. for fraudulently, re- 
ceiving taxes, the corporation of Coventry 
have expelled him from his ‘situation as 
alderman, justice of the peace, and come 
mon-councilman. Pegs 

Died.] At Coventry, 82, Mrs. Hallys, 
much respected. — help ate 
At Birmingham, in Great Charles-st. 
67, Mr. C. Ratherham, greatly respegted 
for his benevolence arid integrity.—Mrs. 
Buckley, of. Dalerend,.. |. 

_. At Sinall Heath, 27, Jolin Welch, esq. 

formerly a merchant of Birmingham, uni- 

versally lamented. . ibe ng 
SHROPSHIRE, * 

A subscription -has been eutered inte 
by several ladies in Shropshixé, in ‘aid of 
the funds, of the Hibernian Society, for 
establishing Sunday and Daily Schools in 
Ireland, .,, Rerbbebett cabhniiies 

_Married,J, Edw, Mucklestene Kirkpa- 
trick, esq...of Whitchurch, to Elizabeth, 


wie 





a benevolent man,and universally re- 
apected, , | 


daughter, of the date Wim, Hunt, sq. of 


«the Brades. 
Dicd.} 

























































-ddied.] At Newport, 25,.Sarah Ann, 
second danghter of Sam. Stanley, esq. 
She sustained with exemplary patience 
and fortitude the lingering and painful 
iiss which terminated so fatally. 
At Oswestry, 68, the Rev. W. Roberts, 
of Henfacke, Denbighshire. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
_An extensive service of English porce- 
ain is now making by Messrs. Chamber- 
lain, of Worcester, for the Princess Char- 
Jotte. According to her Royal High- 
hess’s express wish, it is to poartray a 
complete outline, of natural history, m.a 
way that she might always have before 
her eyes objects so peculiarly attractive ; 
added to which, an assortment of birds 


and flowers existing only in a fruitful] 


imagination, Every plate, and there are 
twenty dozen ordered, will be different. 
The. dishes,, compotics, ice-pails, tureens, 
hearts, -melons, shells, and squares, will 

- be orvamented in a similar manner. The 
,erder cannot be completed in less than 
81x months, 

»,,Married.] . Joshua Peart, esq. to Mrs, 
Harvey, both of Bromsgrove. 

... John Perrot Noel, esq. of Bell-hall, to 
Harriet, danghter of John Amphlett, esq. 
of Clent-house., 

~ Died.]_ At Malvern, 55, Wm. FPrank- 
land, esq. He was member for Thirsk in 

, .£eyeral successive parliaments, a fellow 
of \ll Souls’ College, attorney-general in 

, the Isle of Man, lieutenant-colonel of the 
North York regiment of militia, and-for- 
merly one of the commissioners of the 
Admiralty. pel bies- ; 

At Wollershall, 90, Cha. Hanford, esq. 

“ _.,» HEREFORDSHIRE. 

. -Lhe appeayance of the apple 


an 


and pear 


trees, ju this county, is generally favour- | 
able, and owing to the backward season,’ 
sanguine hop¢és are entertained ‘of @ fine’ 


blossom and fair crop of fruit; im some 
_ Places the trees are a Jittle mjured by 


“blight, but upon the whole they promise 


*" Married.]_ “Lieut“Price, of the “North 

_ Hants. militia, to Miss Sarah‘Want, both 

i ac ie ea li 

The Rev, Rich, Brook 
‘gow, to ied 

gis, esq. of Eastifor, 
Died.| At Huntington-park, Mr. Rich. 
. evett, sincerely respected. 


e, of -Bromsber- 


At Lildiadaway, Miss Watkins, daugh- 


tér of W. Watkins, esq. <°" 
=. at... GLOUCESTER AND MONMODTH.: 
: A Bristol Directory states, that there 
_ . @renow in Bristol 25 public accomitants ; 
6 barristers of law; 13 bankin$-houses ; 
26 bookselling and 21 printing rete 
ments, besides redding-rooms ; aud, 


ish-- 


125° | Why.’ Mabatt, esq. >: 


County Intelligence 


: 


: 
‘ 


; 


Ann, daughter of ‘f. Hig-" 
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schools of: different: kinds: ‘of : trades 
and professions there appear to be 5000; 
and of . private families 2200 ;° churches 
and chapels of the establishment: ane 
18,” amd of the dissenters and. metho; 
dists 17. | tet § ye 

Married.] Capt. John Hyde, to Miss. 
H. Moore, both of Bristol.—Wm. Read, 
esq. of Cheltenliam, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edw. Beaven, esq. of. Kington.— 
Thos. Morris, esq. of Thornbury, toAnn, — 
daughter of Geo. Buckley, esq. of Chep- 
stow. Oye es 

Dicd.] At Bristol, 74,*Mr. Rees Else’ 
of Kingsdown Parade.—In Portland-str° 
Kingsdown, Wm. Lewis, a minister of the 
Society of Friends, mach esteemed: 

At Wootten-Underedge,at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Ann Dyer, a maiden lady of 
great worth. E58 

At Pontypool, the Rey. W, Williams, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 
A plan has lately been adopted by the 


- minister of Caversham, aud other friends 


of the chureh, for the preservation of the 
poor of the parish in the principles of the 
established religion. ‘The plan:is te ad- 
mit none but church people, who are re- 
quired to subscribe sixpence per month, 
with which the poor are to be provided 
with a Bible, a Prayer Book, and.Com- 
panion to the Altar ; and in the course of 
the winter to receive to the amount:of 
double their subscription, ia such neces- 
saries of life‘as their several wants may 
require, on condition that. they: will cen- 
stantly attend the parish churehs:: ». 
Married.} Rob, Cattley, esq: to. Miss 
‘Caroline Prescott, of Whitchurch.—The 
Rev. ’R. W. Williams, of ‘Phame,.te: Miss 
“Terry, daughter of A, *Ferry,:esq. of 
Aylesburyi: °° See $0.0" avad eis 
Died.} At Oxford, 75, M. Mills,esq.— 
45, Mrs. Woodstock, greatly regretted. 
At Standhall, Mr. Hea, Woedbridge, 
greatly regretted, * 92-6 2s) ue, 
‘, -° BUCKS AND”BERKS: -: 

A considerable part of the: property 
of which the Newbury ‘Old Bank: was 
| rebbed. in December tast; :has” been re- 
edvePads'* 25. alee OP. 2IGIS VAS 

_ Married.] G. L. Wilker, esq. of Pen- 
ley-hall,to Augusta, danghter.of EB. Wal- 
cott, esq. of Winkton.— Jas’ Pield, esq. 
of Cherham, te Miss IsabellasHow, of 
Aldbury. Sig isu craw oi 29ey00 

‘Died.}° At Windsor, ‘Ty Baverstock, 
esq. of the firm of Ramsbottom) and Ba- 
verstock, bankers. aed 


of the Rev. Dr. 


At Reading, the -wite 
‘Vaipy-* vis tu ai 
At East Hanney, 47, Cha, Dewe, esq. 
At Southcotetodge, Frances, widow of 


? 
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At Great. Horwood, the Rev. Edw. 
Waitmore. 

At Qakfield, 76, the Rev. J. Morgans, 
vicar of Lantrissent, and a prebendary of 
Glouce ter. 

At. Picket-field, Gratian Hart, esq. 
many, ye-rs in the civil department of 
the ordna:ce. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on the 3d 
ult. Mr, Jones, proprietor of the Bedford 
Gazette, brought his acticn against the 
de‘endants, join!-proprietors of the Bed- 
ford stage-coach, to recover damages for 
an injury in consequence of being over- 
turned: in the said: coach, by the negli- 
gence of the dnver. ~ The defence. was, 
an unavoidable accident, occasioned by 
the ice-on the road. . ‘the jury fornd:a 
verdict for the plaintiff—damages, z80l. 

Marvied.] Bransby Biake Cooper, esq, 
to Marianne, oniy daughter of J. Keeling, 
esq.—Mr. R. Lindsell, to Miss Wells, both 
of Biggleswade. 

Died.] At Potieriils, the wife of Justi- 
nian Casamajor, esq. 

At Baldock, 60, suddenly, Mrs.Chemis, 
who, with Mr. C, are often mentioned in 
Cumberland’s Lite of Himself. 

At Clethall, 60; the Rev. Thos. Cecil 
Grave, rector. He had been in a state 
of insanity for some years; but, in his 
Jast -illness, a bilieus fever, his reason 
returned, and continued till his death. 
During the last twelve months, he never 
took his breakfast until he bad read one 
or more-ehapters in the New Testament, 
though often.in a very insane state. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The-vigtlant measures adopted for the 
suppression of-the riots-and. disorders in 
the counties: of Norfoik, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge,.and: Huntingdon, have already 
produced-the most salutary effect. The 
last communications are nearly silent on 
this unfortunate subject. 

Marvied.] Wm, Herbert, esq. of Hunt- 
ingdon,:t0 Muss.Mary Oakes, of: Cane 
bridge. 


Deed] At Cambridge, 61, Soha Mert. , 


lakey esq. 
NORFOLK. 


Toseonsequence of the notice given of. 


a new. Shyer Ovinage,- the, bankers. of 
Noewien dacely: siunified: their intention 
of not taking any of the old silvers this: 
dcterciinatiomwanrfi lon ediby the trades-: 


men,.and icansed:@ tenveral consternation |: 
‘dan, to Miss: Mary falas Scruby, of Chipy 
part.of: the, hitie: moneysthey pessessed. 4 pi tt 
by this act became useless, and prevented 4: 


among the lower-cljasses,.as the principal 


thens from #btaiaing he comfioh neces! 
saries of difero The magisinates,:to--pre-i|: 
vent any ill consequences, immediately 
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| assembled, and in’ the course of Friday 


afternoon upwards of 20001. worth of 
Bank tokens were exchanged for the olf 
silver, the amowit to each poor family’ 
being limited to Gs. ‘This‘plan gave ge- 
neral satisfaction, and the great evi} ex- 
pected was removed. : 
Married.) C. R. Turner, esq. to Miss 


| Judith, daughter of C. Harvey, esq. MiP. 


for Norwich.— Lieut. R. H:Storcks, RUN. 
to Miss A. French, of Yarmouth, 

J. Penrice, esq. of Yarmouth, to Miss 
Jane, eldest daughter of H. N. Jarrat, 
esq. of Houblon- hall. 

Capt. Morgan, of the revenue cutter 
Viper, to Harriét, daughter of Sam. Saf- 
ford, esq. of Earsham, 

The Rev. Wm: Humble Ward, to Ame- 
lia, daughter of Wm. Cooch Pillans, esq. 
of Bracondale- hill, 

Died.} At Norwich, 
Mr. Rich. Beatniffe.—35, Elizabeth, the 
wife of Page Nicol Scott, esq. deservedly 
lamented.—Mr. Peter Rackham. 

At Yarmouth, suddenly, 65, Mr. Sy- 
monds. 

At Lynn, 76, Mr. Jos. Brignall, for- 
merly of Cambridge. 

SUFFOLK, 

Married.) Mr. Grant, of London, to 
Miss Humphrey, eldest daughter of J. H, 
esq. of Sudbury. 

The Rey, J. S: Dunn, to Mary, ‘eldest 
daughter of Tho. Taylor, esq. of West+ 
ward-lodge, 

Francis D. Mudd, esq. of Gedding, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. L. B. 
Seer, of Kedlington., 

Died.] At Bury, 57, Mr, Wm: Murrell, 
a very ingenieus' mechanic’: he aquired 
considerable proficieucy in astronomy, 
geography, &c. and is much lamenteud.— 


a a‘ hingering illness,» 26) the Reve: 
Tillbrook, B.A. of boxe rent 


Jas. 


lege, Cambiidg e. PFA | 


At Ipswich, *83; Mr. Sam. Sieklemore, 


a celebrated florist. 


‘At Bildeston, at, John Parker, eq. | 


mitch respected.’ 
At Honing ten, 59; Mrs. 


ESSEMcS ti hi 


Mar: éed,], Wm: Jos. Lock wood} esquof 


‘Dew'shail, to (Rachel, daughter of Sir 


*Mprk Wood, M.P. of Gatton. 4 
Mr. Davies, -of Mile-enud:road,: to Miss: 


Meria W codfine,: of Honichurch, BE 8G 
Mr. Cassidy, of: Mary-te:bone-st: Low. 


g: Ongar, 


Cath. Carter. 


At Castle Hedinghams, 20 ary Wis : 


dow: of Sho. Unwin;: — 


69, the wife of: 


Jathy Blooms: 
$ ‘field, sister to the rural poet Bloomfield.» 


~ 


» (Died:] At Little ‘Tatham-hall; Miss: 














' At-Lexden-bridge, Miss Merchant, of 
a decline. 
* AtLackford-rectory, Merielina-A gnes, 
wife.of the. Rev, 'T. E. Rogers. 

a3 KENT. 

Many: of the -hop-plantatiéns iu the 
neighbourhoad of Maidstone look bad, 
owing to. the cold aud changeable 
weataer. ‘ 

Married.] Lient: Wm. Sendamore, R.N. 
to Miss Cath, Ann Hudson.—Mr. Geo. 
Wood, to Miss Eliza Friend : atl of Can- 
terbury. 

R. Collins, esq. of Deal, to Miss Kel- 
sey, of Lyminge. 

Lieut. Graham, R.N. to Miss Grinton, 
of Charlton. 

Mr. S. Shrubsole; of Sheerness, to Miss 
=. Ashby, of Doddington. 

Died.| At Chatham, in Ordnance-place, 
the wite of Mr. Carter, R.N.—On the 
Broek, Mrs, Mills.—64, Mrs. E. Southsee. 

At Folkestone, 62, Mrs. Ann Benfield. 
—74, Mr. S. Penfold. 

At Deal, 33, Miss .S. Baker. 

At Maidstone, Miss De Tillen, at an 
advanced tage. 

At Tunbridge Wells, 77, Mrs, Dorothea 
Morck, a lineal descendant of Anthony 
Monek, the grardfather and common 
ancestor of Gen, Geo. Monck, afterward 
cuke of Aibemarle, the restorer in the 
hands of Providence of the ancient cou- 
stitution of this realm. 

SUSSEX, 

Married.] Mr. Kemp, of Brighton, to 
Miss ‘Horne, of Arundel, 

Mr. J. Fiuett, of Pulborough, to Miss 
Mary-Ann Wicks, of Worthing. 

At Worthing, Mr. Greenfield, to Miss 
¥’, Cook, : 

My. Tho. Dicker, of Lewes, to Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. Fred. Hamilton, of 
Brighton. 

Died.) At Chichester, Mrs. Clowes. 

At-Arundel; Mr: Hall, jun. 

At Easebourve, Edw. Lambert, esq. 

At Woolheding, Miss Mary Boxhall. 

At Binstead, 76, Mr. Fowler. 

At Selsey, 22, Ms. Hen. Stubbington, 
deservedly lamented. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A reading-roomn, pump-room, prome- 
nade, baths, &c, are about to be erected 
on Southsea-beach:: 

At Portsmouth grard-house, a William 


Drake, a soldier of the African corps, bas: 


‘been lying, under the care of medical 
attendants, four months and: twelve days, 
in a State (or feigning to be so) of total 
insensrbility, exhibititig only symptoms of 
life. Drake is a native of Wimbonrn, in 
-Darsetshire ;\ was sentenced to be trans- 
ported for poaching, and other crimes, 
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which was afterwards commuted toserving 
in the Atrican corps for life, and, to avoid 
this punishment, it is suspected he is prac- 
tising an imposture; he has withstood the 
shower-bath and electricity; but, on @ 
proposal being made to apply a red-hot 
iron to his skin, his pulse rose fifteen of 
twenty beats in a minute! 

A seditioas paper has lately been 
posted at Ryde, Isle of Wight, exciting 
the lower orders of society to acts ‘of 
violence against millers, farmers, and 
landholders, on account 'of the rise in the 
price of com. 

Married.) At Upton Grey, R. T: Haw. 
ley, esq. of the King's dragoon guards, 
to Louisa, only daughter of John Han- 
bury Beaufoy, esq. 

J. Midian Willis, esq. to Cath. Amelia, 
daughter of E. Wa!cot, esq. of Winchton. 

Dr. Wm. Maxton, to Ann; eldest danghs 
ter of 1. Bletherwick, esq. of Fareham. 

The Rev. John Giffard, fellow of New- 
college, Oxturd, to Miss Amelia Lloyd, 
of Southampton. 

Lieut. Davies, R. N. to Miss Bailey, 
of Portsea, 

Mr. Tho. Stewart, R.N. to Miss Mary 
Wolfender, of St. George’s-sq. Porisea. 

Died.] At Farnham, the widow of Sir 
Tho. Muils, 

At Suuthampton, at the Deanery, St. 
Mary’s, 72, the widow of the Rev. Joba 
Harrison, rector of Bighton:—On St, Vin- 
cent’s Walk, 53, the widow of J. Fyson, 
esq. of Burlesdon. 

At Gosport, Mr. Wnv.: Battershell.—- 
In Upper South-st. 69, Mr. Baker Gar- 
rett, much respected. ’ 

At West Cowes, Mrs. Eliz. Simms, 
who, by her will, direeted her coffin to 
be made of thick oak; no covernmg or 
ornament whatever; if possible, to be 
made without nails; to be made very 
large, and roof top. The:lid not heavy, 
nor fastened. ‘The inside te be mat- 
tressed, and a mattress for the body to 
lay on: instead of a ‘shroud, a flannel 
gown and stockings. . 

At St. Cross, Jas. Randall, esq. many 


| years door-keeper to the House of Lords, 


WILTSHIRE. 

Atarecent meeting of the magisirates 
at Chippenham, five weavers were seve- 
rally sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment and hard tabour, for unlawtully 
combing to controul some clothicrs 
there in the management of their trade ; 
and for intimidating and persuading ano- 
ther weaver to leave his empioyaicrt 
without iis master’s conseut. 

Married.| ‘T, Greenway, esq. to Maria, 
daughter of Hen. Feot, esg. of Berwick 
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day about 700 marines belonging to the 
crews of the cofal fishing-boats, under 
English and French colours, had ‘landed 
that morning to go to church, when all of 
a'sudden a great number of armed Turks 
and Bedonins entered the church and be- 
gan to kill and slaugliter alr those that 
were not lucky enougit to effect “their 
escape on-board. It is said tifat the Go- 
vernor endeaveured to oppose with his 
force what resistance lie. conld, and that 
Mr. Escupero, in endeavouring to ap- 
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Fashions of London and: Paris. 


pease the furious bands, was mortally 
wounded. The number of victiins that 


have been cut off, is not known. 


we A boat at rived here on the 4th insf. 


‘with the crew of a French Tartan, which 


was captured by the Pirates on the 16th 
ulf. near’ Cape Danzo, off the Roman 
shore, after a resistance of about half an 
hour. The crew-then took fo their boat, 
and got on hoard a Greek vessel. 
“ GaArTo, Draco, and WaLsA, 
-“ Agents to ‘Lioyd’s.” 





DON AND PARIS. 


—— 


LONDON FASHIONS, 


MORNING DRESS. 

A MUSLIN robe, worked with coloured 

fiewers, made high in the neck, with 
a frill of the same trimmed with "lace; 
flouaced at the bottom with worked trim- 
ming, to correspond. A lace mob eap, 
ornamented with purple and green rib- 
bands, to match the dress. 

WALKING COSTUME. 

A white satin or kerseymere spencer ; 
a white satin hat, ornamented with chip 
and satin, and a small plume of tinee 
feathers ; crown rather high, and turned 
” a little in front. 

DINNER DRESS. 

- A light-blue sarsnet, with a dark-blue 
spot, trimmed at the bottom with three 
rows of dark-blue satin, with a light cord 
in the middle ; a low body, very fall be- 
hind, forming a train, decorated with 
the same ; long sleeves and ruffies, 

EVENING COSTUME. 

The Sicilian dress of white satin, with 

a figured blond robe, confined on the 

-shoulders with diamond clasps, scol- 

loped all round, and edged with three 
yows~ of white satin ; short sleeves to 
. match. This clegant dress is confined 
round the waist with white satin, which 
forms two rows of pufiing behind ; it 
appears rather low in front, bat net 
sanare. ‘The hair very hich, with a plame 
ef feathers, or a wreath of flowers. White 
kid shoes and gloves. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The most prevailing colours are blue, 
peach, green, and white. Spencers are 
universally worn; white satin and ker- 
seymere are the most fashionable colours. 


ie 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


The milliners have been occupied some 
time in making teques of tulle, orna- 
mented with one or two white drooping 
feathers, a diadem of plaited tulle ant 
drapery failing on the right shoulder. 
The bandeau of the toque is edged with 
gold or silver; some have two rows of 
plaits, divided by a small band of tulle. 
The necklaces with ears, farmerly called 
Colliers a-la-Medicis, are now named 
Colliers a-la-Marie ‘Therese, her Royat 
Highness having adopted a necklace of 
that description: they are generally 
made ofcoral. White straw hats are still 
in great favour; the elegantes give the 
preference to broad flat rims, with no 
other ornament than two drooping fea- 
thers of rose and white, or lilac and 
white, and a cockade on the right side, 
The tie of hats in general is a Scots rib- 
band, sewed in the middle in round 
piaits. During some ‘time past, Scots 
ribbands have been striped lilac and 
white, green and white, or blue and white ; 
now they are scen of deep red, mixed 
with straw colour. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our thanks, with our acknowledgments, are due to a valuable Correspondent, whe 


. has suggvsted-a plan for our work relative io Femate Pusiic CHARITIES. 


We cor- 


dially agree with kim, that there cannot be a subject more .worthy of consideration, 
er mere appropriate te the design of the BrivisH Lany’s MaGazins, than Enquiries 
into ‘the Origin, present Management, and (in some instances) Abuses, of these noble 
Institutions, which were intended to alleviate the miseries of our fellow-creatures, or te 


cpen an easy path for the return of ihe crring to the ways of Virtue. 


We gladly accept 


his proffered services, and hope, in our next Number, he will enable us to publish the result 


of his philanthropic researches. 





